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LEITZ MICROSCOPES ARE THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD # 


Leitz Microscopes 
And Other Leitz Apparatus 


It is with grateful appreciation that we ac- 
knowledge the many inquiries we have re- 
ceived during a period when we could give 
negative advice only relative to the supply of 
Leitz Apparatus. 


The interest which has been manifested is 
proof of how highly the quality of Leitz prod- 
ucts has been appreciated. The confidence 
issued by our valued patrons will be rewarded 
in knowing that the present “Leite-Quality” of 
optical and mechanical workmanship is not 
only equal to the high standard which has been 
recognized prior to the war but that important 
scientific developments have advanced this 
standard to a still further degree. 


Research and Micro ye 3 
graphic Microscope “AA 


We are now able to accept orders for Leitz Microscopes and other Leitz 
Instruments. Our present stock is still restricted, while we will soon have 
available a complete assortment of Leitz products. Orders for importation 
can be executed within approximately ninety days; orders placed for delivery 
from stock will be filled promptly for those items on hand. Consignments 
will reach us at frequent intervals and serious delay is therefore. not 
anticipated. 


Nore: Upon request we will forward a list of Leitz Publications for 
your selection. 


Kindly specify the article you are interested in and we will submit 
literature arid estimate, 
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Ferrell holds forth. 


Hope for the health officer in point of salary is what Dr. 
Compensation, although inadequate, is 
steadily increasing, and there is demand for competent men. 
Salaries must depend on the good faith of a public that is learn- 
ing the value of efficient professional service. . Health officers’ 
associations carry weight in forming public opinion. 


HE compensation scale for health 
officers has been a constant source 
of concern to those who have 
dedicated themselves to this field. The 
high cost of living has rendered the 
situation quite critical for a large part 
of the population, and health officers 
have been no exception to the general 
rule. Despite the fact that in the salary 
scale for health officers there has been 
a gradual increase from year to year, the 
diminished purchasing power of the 
dollar has rendered the present salary 
scale lower than that which prevailed 
five years ago. There is encouragement 
for these officers, however, in the nation- 
wide movement for lower prices, and in 
the fact that the public is beginning to 
discriminate, as to the justness of the 
‘laims of different groups that are seek- 
ing higher compensation. 
If health officers are to be adequately 


rewarded for the duties and responsi- 
bilities resting upon them, the education 
of the public with regard to the meaning 
of thorough public health work must be 
accelerated. It is at present far from 
complete. Associations of health offi- 
cers, through the various channels which 
can be employed for reaching the people, 
must take every measure necessary for 
thoroughly acquainting the public with 
the ideals and principles for which they 
stand. Work of this character is more 
advanced in some states and communities 
than in others. The results it has yielded, 
where it has been wisely employed, have 
been most satisfactory. The community 
has recognized that the real health offi- 
cer must have broad sympathies and 
thorough professional, and 
business training; and that he must 
understand the methods to be employed 
in dealing, not only with law-makers and 


academic, 
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other leading citizens, but also with the 
less fortunate classes, to whose welfare 
the health work usually makes its great- 
est contribution. The community knows 
that he appreciates the position of the 
taxpayers, and it depends upon him to 
supply them a full statement of the work 
he has accomplished and of the use 
which he has made of the funds placed 
at his disposal. The community is com- 
ing to regard him as its servant: an es- 
sential factor in the most important 
branch of human progress,—good health. 

Unlike the physician in private prac- 
tice, his material ‘rewards are not de- 
pendent upon haphazard personal fees, 
but on the good faith of a public which 
is rapidly learning to pay adequately for 
efficient professional service. In the case 
of the health officer, this service consists 
of protecting the community by saving 
it from preventable sickness, death, and 
other losses. The community—whether 
nation, state, county, city, or town—is 
his patient. He makes a comprehensive 
examination, outlines the ailments, and 
prescribes the remedies. His duty does 
not stop there, however; he must see 
that the remedies are employed. His 
professional success depends upon the 
good health of the community. 

An index showing the growth in pab- 
lic appreciation of health work is af- 
forded by reviewing the phenomenal 
growth in state and local appropriations 
for the work during the past ten years. 
In the years 1908 and 1909, for example, 
each of several of the Southern States 
had state appropriations of less than 
$15,000 a year; at present they have ap- 
proximately $150,000 or more per year. 
Then, the counties and the cities in the 
South, with rare exception, had no full- 
time health officers; now the full-time 
health officers in the local political units 
are quite numerous. Many of the 
counties and cities have not stopped with 
the employment of the full-time health 
officer, but have also established credit- 
able health organizations. The move- 
ment throughout the nation is gaining 


such momentum that the associations 
health officers carry a large responsibili 
for giving it guidance. 

Many localities remain, however, | 
which the public has far from a prope 
conception of the value of health wor! 
In these communities the expenditur: 
are generally small and the people hay 
not been convinced of the wisdom of dé 
voting larger sums to the conservation o 
health. The reasons lie partly in the 1 
fluence of politics, partly in the unwis 
selection of health officers, partly in 
shortage of funds, and partly in a caus: 
which concerns both the strong and the 
weak health organizations; namely, th 
shortage of qualified men. Regardles 
of the causes responsible for the un 
fortunate situation, the people cannot | 
expected, where it exists, to give public 
health work the legal and financial back 
ing its success requires, nor to view with 
favor proposals to increase the health 
officer's compensation. 

\lthough much remains to be accom 
plished in the field of public health be 
fore the rank and file health officers can 
feel certain of satisfactory tenure of 
office and adequate compensation, the 
outlook, in the light of developments 
during the past ten years, is most grati 
fying. Many states and cities are em 
ploying business experts at salaries 
higher than are allowed the highest paid 
elective officials. Moreover, the present 
assured income of successful health offi- 
cers, when compared with the more or 
less uncertain net income of private prac- 
titioners, has many attractions for the 
young man who is completing his med- 
ical education. 

SALARIES IN PUBLIC, SEMI-PUBLIC, AND 
PRIVATE HEALTH WORK 

In the United States Public Health 
Service, as a result of recent legislation, 
the compensation of commissioned offi- 
cers has been advanced fifteen to thirty 
per cent, with the result that salaries 
have been increased in amounts ranging 
from $600 to $840 per year. The new 
basis allows an income running from ap- 
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ximately $3,000 a year for past as- 
tant surgeons to approximately $6,000 
vear for assistant surgeons general. 
e Medical Journal of England, at the 
ggestion of the Society of the Medical 
ficers of Health of the British Medical 
\ssociation, has recently announced that 
will reject all advertisements for as- 
stant medical officers of health when 
e salary offered is less than £500. In 
eferring to the personnel of the United 
states Public Health Service, it is grati- 
ing to state, as an evidence of the up- 
vard trend in public health work, that 
e number of commissioned officers has 
crown from 128 in 1910 to 218 in 1919; 
hat the number of scientifically trained 
taff members has grown from 1,350 in 
1910 to 3,746 in 1919; and that the ap- 
ropriation for compensating the per- 
onnel has grown from $660,620 in 1910 
o $1,778,476 in 1919. 
In state health work the compensation 
ale for the chief executive officers of 
ealth for the year 1919 ranged from 
$1,000 in Arizona to $10,000 in Pennsyl- 
vania. The great majority of salaries lie 
vetween $3,000 and $6,000 per year. A 
reditable number of states pay $5,000 or 
more. The salaries for assistant state 
health officers of state boards of health 
likewise vary widely from $1,200 a year 
for the assistant executive officer in 
North Dakota to $6,500 a year for the 
issistant executive officer in Pennsyl- 
vania. The majority of the officials 
heading divisions receive from $2,500 to 
$4,000 per year. The wide differences 
in salary scales can be better appreciated 
if consideration is given to the fact that 
the total state appropriations for health 
work range from about $15,000 a year 
in New Mexico and South Dakota to 
more than $2,600,000 per year in the 
State of Pennsylvania.* 
For county health officers, the com- 
pensation scale in the various states 


*The author is indebted to Dr. C. St. Clair Drake, 
State Health Officer of Illinois, for data given in 
the paper regarding salary scales and health appropria- 
tions of the several states. A summary of the facts 

lected by Doctor Drake appears at the end of this 
paper. (Page 574.) 
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where this kind of work has been de- 
veloped ranges trom $2,400 to $5,000 
per year. Quite a large number of 
counties are now paying from $3,000 to 
$3,600 for health officers. During the 
present year a number of vacancies have 
occurred for which these salaries were 
offered 

In city health work likewise, the scar- 
city of qualified health officers has re- 
sulted in the payment of increased 
salaries. Cities announced in 1919 a 
half-dozen or more vacancies for health 
officers carrying salaries ranging from 
$4,000 and $6,000 per year. Moreover, 
in institutions desiring to give courses 
in public health there have been numer- 
ous vacancies. One of these positions at 
least carried a compensation of $6,000. 

Among private health agencies—such, 
for example, as the American Red Cross, 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, and the International Health Board 

vacancies now exist for men who can 
qualify for positions carrying, immedi- 
ately or ultimately, salaries ranging from 
$2,500 to $7,500 per year. 

The writer has no immediate accurate 
knowledge as to the compensation scale 
nor the number of vacancies for execu- 
tives qualified for the administration of 
general hospitals, hospitals for the in- 
sane, hospitals for the tubercular, and 
other state and private institutions of a 
similar nature. It stands to reason, how- 
ever, since exceptional ability is neces- 
sary for the successful management of 
such institutions, that the compensation 
scale, in comparison with that paid by 
other agencies, must be attractive if suit- 
able men are to be obtained. 

An enumeration of the various 
branches of the government and of some 
public and private health agencies which 
are in the market for qualified health 
officers would be incomplete if we should 
neglect to mention the great’ field which 
is rapidly developing in industrial hy- 
giene and sanitation. The compensation 
scale allowed by industrial organizations 
is usually not a matter of public informa- 
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tion. We do know, however, that the 
executive officers of such enterprises do 
not hesitate to invest their money in 
brains. The compensation allowed for 
this work is said to range from $3,000 
to $15,000 per year, and it is altogether 
probable that the salaries of the most 
successful men in this field equal or ex- 
ceed those of health officers employ ed by 
public or semi-public agencies. 

REMUNERATION OF HEALTH OFFICERS AND 

PRACTICING PHYSICIANS COMPARED 


The greatest single obstacle with which 
the numerous health agencies are now 
confronted is a shortage of men. The 
agencies which are not restricted legally 
or otherwise will naturally pay the price 
necessary to secure the men they wish to 
have. This, in turn, will work at least a 
temporary hardship on less favored 
health agencies. Ultimately, however, 
the necessary adjustment will be made 
all along the line; and the health officer 
will doubtless come to be envied by pro- 
fessional men in other fields of endeavor, 
particularly by physicians, whose field 
will probably become more restricted as 
public health work grows in scope and 
in effectiveness. 

Even now the average net income of 
physicians is not particularly attractive, 
if the limited published data on the sub- 
ject is reliable. For example, a news- 
paper of Richmond, Virginia, reported 
in 1915 that the American Medical Direc- 
tory credited Richmond with 330 physi- 
cians. According to the state income tax 
returns for that year, only 32 of these 
were able to report incomes of $4,000 or 
over. A similar basis for arriving at 
estimates has been published for Wis- 
consin. Of approximately 2,800 physi- 
cians in the state, it appears that for the 
year 1914 only about 1,642, or sixty per 
cent. filed income tax returns which 
were legally required of all persons hav- 
ing a net income of $1,000 or more 
yearly. The sixty per cent of the state’s 
physicians who filed income tax returns 
reported an average income for the year 
of approximately $3,000. The net in- 


comes of physicians are reported to 

frequently less than half of their gr 

receipts. 

DEVELOPMENT OF FACILITIES FOR TRA 
ING HEALTH OFFICERS 


In addition to the factors which ha 
already been mentioned as among th 
to which the associations of health oft 
cers should attend, including the educa 
tion of the public with regard to tl 
principles and practices of preventiy 
medicine and the wide dissemination 
reports dealing with striking achiev: 
ments, one of the most important prob 
lems involves the production of a large: 
number of trained health officers. Th: 
demand for these officers has been grow 
ing year by year, until the situation has 
become acute. In a large number of in 
stances, funds for health work are avail 
able, but cannot be used because of thi 
impossibility of finding suitable execu 
tives. The associations of health officers 
should direct their energies to interesting 
a larger number of medical students 
medical interns, and practicing physi 
cians in the possibilties of public healt! 
work as a career, and should endeavor 
to have those men who are interested 
take the special training necessary to fit 
them for the work. 

One step that would go far toward re- 
lieving the shortage of qualified men 
would be for health departments so to 
arrange their programs as to give em- 
ployment during the summer months to 
medical students. Many of the students 
who are so employed acquire during this 
period their first intimate knowledge of 
the interests and possibilities of public 
health work, and not only choose the field 
as a career for themselves, but become in 
a sense missionaries for the cause among 
their fellow students. 

The need of additional facilities for 
training health officers has been gen- 
erally recognized. Already fifteen insti- 
tutions in this country and four in Can- 
ada are offering courses in public health. 
Detailed information regarding the 
courses offered by each institution will 
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should be given more systematically a 


more frequently. 


CONCLUSION 


1. Although the compensation s 
for health officers is too low, it has b 
steadily increasing year by year for 
The present shortag: 
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men qualified to fill existing 
which carry attractive salaries would 
that the compensation 
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WORLD-WIDE WORK OF INTERNATIONAL HEALTH BOARD 


AUSTRALIA 


No better illustration of what Dr. 
Hookworm in this issue of the Journal 
by the International Health Board 


mental retardation which it causes. The 


of the Board, compares the physical development of two 


Dowling has commented on in his 
could be desired than this picture kindly lent 
Hookworm 


picture 


article on 


disease is noted for the physical and 


taken in 


Australia by representatives 


boys of the same ag« The 


one on the left is free from infection and the other is heavily infected with Hookworn 
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the infected boy 
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INFLUENZA-PNEUMONIA AS INFLUENCED BY DISH- 
WASHING IN 370 PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


( Concluded ) 


CoLoneL JAMeEs G. CuMMING, M. 


C., U. S. Army, 


Washington, D. C. 


handwashed dishes. 


This author places greatest emphasis on blocking the major 
avenue of saliva-borne disease distribution, which he says can be 
done effectively by the use of boiling water in dishwashing. He 
figures that the influenza-pneumonia mortality in institutions 
using boiling water was only half that of similar institutions with 


N a former article’ it was reported 

that, among an institutional popula- 

tion of 252184 the influenza case rate 
for that group eating from machine- 
washed dishes was 108 per 1,000 inmates, 
while for the one eating from hand- 
washed dishes the rate was 324 per 1,000 
inmates. On the basis of these rates for 
the two groups, and a consideration of 
the relative importance of the several 
avenues of contagion distribution, it ap- 


pears, from the following consideration 
of the theory of case and source elimina- 
tion that an epidemic can be either ef- 
fectively controlled or, even prevented, 
by blocking the major avenue of trans- 
mission. 


TuHeory or CASE AND Source ELIMINA- 
TION AS A CONTROL MEASURE 


We argue, first, that by blocking the 
major avenue of transmission, the greater 
percentage of cases, convalescents and 
carriers ‘is eliminated, thereby reducing 
the number of sources of infection and 
their resultant secondary cases; and sec- 
ond, that by completely closing the major 
avenue of transmission, there is a marked 
reduction in the inanimate object con- 
tamination the resultant hand to 
mouth infections, i. e., secondary cases. 
In this connection, it should be borne in 


and 


1. Cumming: Influenza-Pneumonia as Influenced 
by Dishwashing in 370 Public Institutions. A. J. P. H., 
Nov., 1919. 


mind that when the major avenue 

closed, these secondary cases become t! 
further distribution 
through the minor avenues of distribu 

tion, and since the minor avenues of dis 

tribution—i. e., hand to mouth—accoun! 
for only a small percentage of infections 
an epidemic may be brought under cor 

trol in proportion to the thoroughnes 

with which the major avenue of trans 

mission is blocked. 

The influenza rate per 1,000 for th 
protected group which ate from machin 
washed dishes, is one-third the rate for 
the unprotected group which ate f 
hand-washed dishes. Let us first assum 
that none of the transmissions in the pro 
tected group was through eating utensils 
Having assumed that the eating utensil is 
eliminated as an avenue of distribution, 
in this group there remains only hand t 
mouth transmission, through hands con 
taminated by inanimate objects, such as 
doorknobs, backs of chairs, pencils, etc., 
and by direct contact. 

If in this protected group the rate o! 
infection—108 per 1,000—results solely 
from hand contamination, the same raté 
of infection through the same route of 
distribution must be equally applicabl 
to the unprotected group since in th: 
large institutional groups under consider 
ation, the law of averages equalizes an) 
other factors influencing distribution 


sources of 
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being so, and since the total rate of 
tion in the unprotected group was 
per 1,000, then by subtracting the 
of the protected group—which com- 

s only hand to mouth distribution 
that of the unprotected group, the 
inder is the rate of infection due 
lly to distribution through contami- 
d eating utensils. Hence the rate of 
fection through eating utensils is 216 
1,000 inmates in the unprotected 
up or, in other words, at least 66 per 
of the transmission is through eat- 

utensils. 

Perhaps we should be satisfied with 

s proof by which it is shown that 66 

r cent of the cases could have been pre- 

nted by the use of scalded dishes, but 

| further analysis it is found that the 

ocking of the major route accomplishes 

ore than 66 per cent reduction in cases. 
or applying the idea of eliminating, as 
sources of infection, those cases, carriers, 
ind convalescents which arise through 
the major avenue of transmission, we 
find that 66 per cent of the sources of 
infection as well as 66 per cent of the 
cases among the total in this group, could 
have been eliminated by eating utensil 
sterilization. This being so, 66 per cent 
of the remaining 33 per cent would auto- 
matically have been prevented because 
of the elimination of 66 per cent of the 
sources of infection. This then makes a 
total reduction of 88 per cent of the cases 
and of the sources of inanimate object 
contamination. 

But here again apply the theory of the 
elimination of sources and the blocking 
of the major avenue of distribution to 
the remaining 11 per cent. If 88 per cent 
of the sources have been eliminated by 
the elimination of 88 per cent of the 
cases, convalescents and carriers, there 
is automatically ‘eliminated 88 per cent 
of the remaining 11 per cent of total 
cases, or a reduction of the total 100 per 
cent of cases to 3.2 per cent of the total 
cases. 

On this basis we have reduced the case 
rate in the unprotected group lower than 
in the protected group. But this reduc- 
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tion in the unprotected group is impos 
sible unless a portion of the cases in the 
protected group had their origin through 
the major avenue. This is doubtless so, 
for, as our investigation of public eating 
places shows, machine-washing may not 
always mean sterilization, as occasionally 
the temperature of the water is not suffi 
ciently high to have a sterilizing effect 
Therefore, the use of only warm water 
in the machines of public institutions may 
occasionally occur 

Consequently it is believed that in vari 
ous public institutions where machine 
washed dishes are used, a few cases may 
have had their origin through eating 
utensil contamination, and since it ‘is rea- 
sonable to assume that in this protected 
group there were numerous transmis- 
sions through eating utensils, it is con- 
cluded that many of the cases in this 
group arising through hand to mouth in 
fection, had their source of infection 
from those cases originally infected 
through eating utensil contamination, be- 
cause the major avenue of transmission 
in the protected group was not completely 
closed. If in this protected group there 
actually had been no transmission 
through eating utensils, the cases and 
carriers which might have arisen from 
this source, would have been eliminated 
as sources of infection for those cases 
which were infected solely through hand 
contamination. There would, therefore, 
have been a reduction in the incidence 
equal to the extent of elimination of in- 
animate object contamination. This 
elimination of inanimate object contami- 
nation would be in proportion to the re- 
duction in the number of cases having 
their origin in contaminated eating uten- 
sils, i. e., the major avenue of transmis- 
sion. It is impossible to estimate to what 
extent this reduction of the incidence 
might be carried, on the basis of the total 
elimination of sources of infection arising 
from cases and carriers who become in- 
tected through the major avenue of 
transmission, i. e., eating utensil contami- 
nation. 
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It is sufficient to say that the complete 
closing of this major avenue of transmis- 
ion would have eliminated the secondary 
nfected through this 
reducing in- 
In addi- 


tion to this, such secondary cases as had 


cases which became i 
route, thereby enormously, 
inimate object contamination 
igin through hand to mouth in 

| of 


would not be 
major avenue -the 


their or 


fection further 


sources 
spre ad through that 


eating utensil—but only through minor 


ivenues, which are relatively of insig- 
nihcant importance 


If, 


cases would have | 


this the total 


een constantly reduced 


on theoreti al basis, 


it is obvious that the 1 


iniversal application 
of blo king the major avenue of distribu 


tion would have eliminated the majority 


of cases and sources, thereby limiting the 


recent epidemic of influenza 


the control of the saliva-borne in 
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be that of 
versally blocking the major avenu 


fections our aim must 
distribution This blocking process n 
apply to not only the sick, but 
the well, for during epidemic periods 
these infections there is a high healt 
The universal applicat 
of the principle of eating utensil p 


als« 


carried rate 
teurization is mass prevention in contr 
to prevention by the isolation of the s 
a small percenta 
From the experience of 


and presumably only 
of carriers 
cent epidemics, both in the civil popu 
tion and the Army, it is indicated tl 
control by the isolation method is of | 
little value, and the suggestions here of 
fered are with the view of presenting 
new and perhaps a more successful li 
of attack 

The case fatility 


IT], 


influenza-p neumonia in institutio 


rates, Chart 
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ilations increase in the following or- 
(1) normal children, (2) the aged, 
adults, (4)  feeble- 
These rates and their 


middle-aged 

ded children. 
er of sequence are what might be ex- 
ted in view of the age distribution and 
laboratory findings. 
n normal children there is the lowest 
eumonia carrier rate because of their 
uth; the aged come next, because in 
is class the majority of the pneumonia 
rriers have previously died; next is 
it group of middle-aged persons in 
hich, owing to their age and the pro- 
nged exposure incident thereto, there 
an increased carrier rate; and finally, 
e class of feeble-mindéd children which, 
otwithstanding their youth, have rapidly 
ecome infected to a high degree through 
ind to mouth distribution, owing to 
heir low standard of personal hygiene. 
[he intelligence of the individual and 
he intelligence of the race determine to 
a large extent the carrier rate. This in 
turn determines the case fatality rate as 
well as the virus infection rate. 

In the further discussion of this chart 
it should be borne in mind that we are 
considering two infections: influenza on 
the one hand, and pneumonia on the 
other, and only the case fatality rate and 
not the population mortality rate. 

In considering the deaths resulting 
from the influenza epidemic, it should be 
recognized that these deaths do not result 
from the virus infections, but from those 
groups of potentially dangerous organ- 
isms — pneumococci and streptococci — 
which are chronically harbored in the 
mouth and tonsils. From the standpoint 
of the carrier state, the investigation has 
proved most instructive. Although the 
case rate in the group eating from ma- 
chine-washed dishes comprises only 25 
per cent of the total influenza cases, it 
will be noted in Chart III that 57 per cent 
of the total case fatalities of both groups 
occurred in this protected group. Al- 
though the influenza case rate was less in 
the protected group, in this group there 
were more pneumonia deaths per 1,000 
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influenza cases than in the unprotected 
group. In considering this case fatality 
rate there should be no confusion with 
the population mortality rate as shown 
in Chart IV, in which only 31 per cent 
of the total deaths occurred among those 
eating from machine-washed dishes. 

The influenza case rate in the protected 
group is low, the influenza case fatality 
rate resulting from pneumonia is greater 
in this group, while the population mor 
tality rate is only 31 per cent of the total 
deaths of both groups. 

Why should there be this excessive 
case fatality rate in that group which is 
presumably protected to a high degree 
against the acute virus infections and 
against the carrier state by reason of 
using machine-washed dishes? It is con- 
cluded that this group is protected be- 
cause its incidence of influenza consti- 
tuted only 25 percent of the total insti- 
tutional cases, and its group mortality 
rate only 31 per cent of the total institu- 
tional deaths. Obviously then, per 1,000 
influenza cases of this group, more died 
from pneumonia than in that group in 
which there was no blocking of transmis- 
sion through eating utensils. The former 
were protected against influenza, but died 
of pneumonia., There is then only one 
conclusion: that in the protected group, 
among those few who became infected 
with inflensa, there was a higher percent- 
age of carriers of pneumonia-producing 
organisms — pneumococcus and strepto- 
coccus—than in the unprotected group. 
But why should it appear that the in- 
fluenza virus has a special predilection 
only for carriers in the protected group, 
while in the unprotected group non-car- 
riers as well as carriers are attacked? 
There presents but one explanation ; that 
the carriers of these potentially danger- 
ous organisms have a special susceptibil- 
ity to even small doses of the influenza 
virus, and although there is a special 
protection in the group eating from ma- 
chine-washed dishes, yet in this group 
even the small doses of virus are suffi- 
cient to infect the carriers, but not the 
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; 
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non-carriers 
unprotected group not only the carrier 


for the carriers of bot! 


groups are equally 
susceptible but also the less susceptible 
non-carrier becomes infected, owing to 
the massive doses of iluenza virus, 
which he received thi h the inter- 
change of contaminated dishes. Hence 
in the unprotected group, because of the 
greater incidence of influenza among non 
carriers, there is a lower case fatality 

than in the protected group. From 

foregoing, it would 


oa dose too dilute 


appear that a 
carrier is susceptibl 
to infect a not irrier in short, 
demonstrated that rrier 1S more 
susceptible to influenza virus infection 
than the non-carrier 

\s further proof of this theory atten- 
tion 1s called to the following consider- 
ation of the population mortality rates of 


these two groups: 


lf the 


Carrier 


and non-carrier 


equally susceptible to influenza, the r 


of influenza cases and the ratio of n 


tality pe 


1.000 


groups would be 
IV.) But this is not so 
ratio of influenza cases in the protect 


inmates 
the same 


for the 
(See 


For, while 


and the unprotected groups was 1 to 


the ratio of pneumonia deaths per 1,00 


inmates in these two groups was | to | 


showing one of two possibilities; eit! 


that the 


pneumonia Cart 


‘ier rate 


higher in the protected group or that 


is the more susceptible to 


virus infection 


remote, 


and 


reduction 


in the 


pre tected group, 
] 


The first 


influenza 
it is rea 


possibility 


since there was a mark 


cases in tl 


sonable to 


sume that there would likewise be a 


duction in pneumonia carriers. It mig 
be argued that the main route of trar 


mission 
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th route and that the method of 
ing dishes was not an influencing 
or. But if this were so, the percent- 
of carriers would be the same in both 
ips and there would then be a same- 
s of ratios for the influenza case rates, 
pneumonia. mortalities in the two 
ups. Since this is not so, there ap- 
irs additional evidence that the carrier 
more susceptible to the virus infections 
in the non-carrier. 
Can it be possible that the pneumonia 
rrier rate determines the occurrence of 
is epidemics ? 
In a former report? on measles-pneu- 
mia we attempted to establish the prin- 
ple that the carrier state predisposes to 
e virus (measles, scarlet 
ver and influenza) and that these in 
rn pave the way for the pneumonia 
This idea was based 


infections 


econdary invaders. 
n the finding of 36 per cent of all mea 
es cases positive for hemolytic strep 
cocci On entrance to the hospital; while 
mong normal troops at that time there 
vere only 6 per cent hemolytic strepto 
Chis view further 
of the 


coccus Carriers. was 
supported in a subsequent report 
examination of 2,135 hospital patients, 
Tk luding cases of measles, scarlet fever 
ind mumps, among whom it was found 
that 59 per cent were positive for hemo- 
lytic streptococci. 

lhe epidemiologic study of the case 
ind fatality rates in public institutions 
supports this view as to the increased 
prevalence of the virus infections among 
individuals who harbor this potentially 
dangerous group of pneumonia organ- 
isms, 

In Chart IV there is presented the 
pneumonia mortality per 1,000 institu- 
tional population for the several classes 
of institutions ; these are divided accord- 
ing to the method of dish-washing. The 
marked difference in the mortality rates 
for the two groups in all classes of insti- 


The Pneumonias: 


2. Cumming, Spruit, and Lynch. 
Groups, Jour. 


Streptococcus and Pneumococcus 
4. M. A., April 13, 1918. 


3. Cumming, Spruit, and Aten. Streptococcus 
Pneumonia: a Am. Med. Asso., March 8, 1919. 


tutions indicates the value of using dishes 
disinfected by machine washing. 

The rate for the protected group is 
10.4 per 1,000 population, and for the 
unprotected group 22.9 per 1,000. Only 
31 per cent of the mortalities occurred in 
that group protected by the use of ma 
chine-washed dishes 

The mortality rates for the aged, and 
for normal children are the lowest. In 
this connection it may be stated that al 
though the generally accepted opinion 1S, 
that the case rate as well as the mortality 
rate among children in civil communities 
was low, it is questionable whether or not 
this was true. It is thought error has 
occurred because case‘rates in influenza 
have been calculated on the mortality 
rates among the several age groups. Our 
figures, so far as children are concerned, 
do not support this method of case rate 
for of all the 
a mortality 


calculation institutional 


classes, none has as low rate 
as normal children, and this despite the 
fact that in public institutions children 
have the highest influenza case rate. The 
mortality rate among normal children ts 
low, not because they have a low influ 
enza rate, but because the percentage of 
pre uMmococcus and streptococs us carriers 
is small in this age group. This might be 
more strikingly apparent in civilian chil 
dren if the exact case and mortality rates 
were known. 

Our investigations show that among 
160 children, six years old, no carriers 
of the hemolytic 
found, while among a like number of the 


streptococcus were 


adolescent age, the percentage of carriers 
of the hemolytic streptococcus was 1.2 
per cent, while in adults there was a still 
Granting 
the 


further increase to 5 per cent. 
that we accept the prevalence of 
hemolytic streptococcus as an index as 
to the possibility of the occurrence of 
pneumonia as a complication of the virus 
infections, in these percentages we have 
an explanation of the case fatalities as 
well as of the population mortalities for 
the different age groups. In general, it 
may be said that the older an individual 
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is— provided he is non-immune — the 
is not only to the virus 
infections, but also to pneumonia com- 
This is due to the increasing 


more lable he 


plications. 
carrier state as age advances and explains 
the exceedingly low mortality from the 
virus infections among children, the fre- 
quent death ot the oldest child only, in 
the family group of children, and the 
high mortality from the complications of 
these infections among adults. The car- 
rier rate in the group of aged is, of course 
low, because, as has been said, the ma- 
jority of carriers have previously died. 
CONCLUSIONS 

1. The successful operation of the 
theory of case and‘source elimination de- 
pends upon the identification and the 
blocking of the major avenue of saliva- 
borne disease distribution. Inasmuch as 
this blocking prevents more than half the 
cases, it consequently eliminates an equal 
number of sources, and since by its con- 
tinuous operation there is a cumulative 
effect in eliminating cases and sources 
for each successive human cycle of the 
infection we have in the universal ap- 
plication of this principle a means of 
eventually eradicating this group of in- 
fections. 


Coins as Possible Carriers of Disease.— 
In order to ascertain the possible risk of in- 
fection, tests were carried out to determine 
the viability on coins (copper and silver) of 
the Five 


were 


pathogenic organisms, 
the test—B. 


commoner 
for influensae, a 
streptococcus, a pneumococcus, a_ staphlylo- 
coccus and B. typhosus. The results of the 
tests indicate that these microdrganisms have 
a short life under the conditions of the ex- 
This may be due in part to the 


selected 


periment 
laboratory strains used not being as resistant 
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2. Epidemiologic observations, in 
stitutions, in the civil population, and 
the Army, indicate that eating utens 
are the major avenue of saliva-borne d 
ease distribution. 

3. This major avenue of distributic 
can be effectively blocked by the use 
boiling water in the dis! 
washing. 


pre ceSS of 


4. Healthy adult carriers of the pnet 
monia-producing group of organisms a1 
more susceptible than non-carriers to t! 
virus infections. 


5. The greater susceptibility of tl 
pneumonia carrier, and the fact that thi 
group of organisms is almost wholly rm 
sponsible for the mortality of virus ep! 


demics indicates that, as a public healt! 
measure, the prevention of pneumoni 
transmission is more important than o! 
influenza transmission. [both these in 
fections are saliva-borne so that contro! 
measures which apply to one apply like 
wise to the other. 

institutions 
were 


6. In those where ma 
chine-washed dishes the in 
fluenza-pneumonia mortality was 55 pe 
than in those where hand 


washed dishes were used. 


used 


cent less 


to an adverse environment as are those which 
have not been cultured on artificial media for 
and also to other factors in- 
separate from experimental work; but the 
chief factor is undoubtedly the bactericidal 
action of the metals used. These results sup- 
port the views of other investigators that coins 
do not offer a suitable nidus for the propaga- 
tion of bacteria, and can be regarded as a 
negligible factor in the spread of infectious 
disease.—Medical Officer, May 1, 1920, 178, 
(D. G.) 
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BACTERIA OF THE AIR IN AN AMUSEMENT HALL 


I. Forest HupDDLESON 


AND THOMAS G. 


HULL, 


(Formerly First Lieutenants, Sanitary Corps, U. S. A.) 


In view of the controversies over the closing of theatres and 
halls during the influenza epidemic this paper is illuminating. 
Such places seem, even under good conditions, to be clearing 
Contamination of the atmosphere 


houses for oral organisms. 


in them apparently relates itself to local epidemics. 
food for thought for health officers. 


Here is 


Hi first studies upon the microflora 
Toi the air and their relation to the 
spreading of infectious disease were 
reater part conducted under artificial 
\ common method employed 
sisted in inoculating the 
uuth with various organisms and then 


litions. 


nose or 


ising the individual to speak, cough 
sneeze for a specified length of time. 
\gar plates were exposed for various 
riods in different parts of a room to 
ceive any organisms which might settle 
them. Another method employed con- 
ted in spraying organisms into the air 

a room and exposing agar plates in 
similar manner. 

l‘lugge,* Htibener? and Gordan 
nong the first to study the microflora of 
e air and to point out their importance 
sa means of spreading infection. Their 
usually conducted 
Winslow and 


were 


<periments were 
nder artificial conditions. 
‘obinson* conducted a series of similar 
‘periments under artificial conditions 
nd concluded that aerial infection is a 
ninor factor in the spread of infectious 
lisease. Wood* has shown that pneumo- 
occi when sprayed into the air, may re- 
main suspended therein for a number of 
ours if the ventilation of the room is 
good, but they become harmless in a very 
short time, especially if exposed to a 
strong light. Graham-Smith* examining 
the air of the House of Commons found 
no organisms which could be associated 


with specific diseases in man. Chapin‘ 


in summing up his chapter on “Air as a 
Means of ‘There may 


be pathogenic organisms actually present 


Infection,” says: 
in the air, yet they may not be dangerous, 
either because they have wholly or par 
tially lost their virulence, or because they 
are too few in number, or for some other 
unknown reason.’ 

During the severe epidemic of respira- 
tory 1917-8, troops 
stationed in camp in this country, Beals, 
Zimmerman and Marlow’ found the 
Streptococcus hemolyticus to be the pre 
dominating organisms in the respiratory 


diseases of among 


organs of normal and diseased individ 
uals. 
in from 20% 


This organism was found present 
to 86% of the men exam 
ined. 

rhe experiments herein described were 
conducted for the purpose of determin 
ing the types of organisms actually exist 
ing in the air of a large amusement hall, 
and their relation to prevailing respira 
They were carried out in 
the “Festhalle,” Coblenz, Germany, dur 
days of American occu- 
pation. This building, which had been 
taken over by the Y. M. C. A,, 
fare work, contained a large auditorium, 
holding about 2,000 men, in which enter- 


tory diseases. 
ing the early 


for wel 


tainments and soldier shows were given, 
and which was filled to capacity every 
evening. Around three sides of the room 
was a balcony, not overhanging, but ex 
tending back over adjoining rooms. 
Ventilation was obtained by many small 
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windows, near the roof of the building, 
By an order of the Com- 
the audi- 


he seating capacity 


all wide open 
manding General, the size of 
ence was limited to t 
of the 


stand. 


room, no patrons being allowed to 

Thus it was possible to conduct 
the experiments under comparable con- 
ditions in different parts of the room and 
at different times. 

During February, 1919, there existed in 
the Army of Occupation what amounted 

“colds” 

extremely bad coughs and sore throats 
The 
first experiment was conducted on Feb- 
the first of March the 
epidemic had practically cleared up. The 


to an epidemic of severe with 


Pneumonia cases were numerous, 


ruary 23. By 


second experiment, conducted March 


clearly shows the difference in air con- 
Iding 


tamination in the bui 


Che medium used in experiments 


was dextrose blood agar in Petri dishes 


lhe open plates containing this medium 


were exposed in pairs in the four corners 


of the room and in the balcony, just 


above the height of a man standing—one 


plate horizontally and one plate vertically. 


In this way organisms being swept by 


air currents were caught, as well as those 
settling by 


gravity he plates were 


1 


slowly revolved on a stick. Three periods 


of time were used—one minute, five min 
utes and ten minutes. 

In Table 1 are given the results of the 
It will 


be seen that in one minute an average of 


first experiment on February 23. 


S82 organisms settled on the plates, and 
in five minutes, 151 organisms. Several 
of the 10-minute plates in this experiment 
were accidentally contaminated just be- 
exposure, so the results are not 
given. In _ picking colonies indiscrimi- 
nately from the incubated plates four 
type IV pneumococci were found, and 
many hemolytic and non-hemolytic strep- 
tococci, with numerous staphylococci and 


fore 


gram negative and gram positive diplo- 
cocci. 

Results of exposing blood agar plates 
to air during the height of the epidemic. 
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rABLE I 


Exposed 
1 minute 


Note: Odd horizontal 
posure ; even numbers, vertical exposu 
R. F. right front of hall, R 
of hall, B, balcony. 

Eight days later, (March 3), the « 
The details 
identical in 


numbers, 


R. right re 


periment was repeated. 


operation were every | 
ticular—the same medium being used a1 
the On the plates « 


posed one minute and five minutes tl 


same methods. 
organisms found were extremely few 
number. On the plates exposed ten mi 


utes an average of 16 colomes wa 


counted \mong these, molds and sta 
predominated ; no 


of the total nun 


phylococet pneunk 
cocci were found; 16% 
ber of colonies present were streptococt 
which showed partial but not complet 
hemolysis (alpha type ). 


isms in one minute to 16 organisms in 


great reduction from 82 orga! 


10 minutes, which settled on the plates 


directly corresponded to the falling oft 


of the epidemic. In either case, how 
ever, a man sitting through a perform 
and a half to two hours 
would inhale enough pathogenic organ 


isms to give him any respiratory diseas« 


ance of one 


which might prevail among those sitting 
about him, provided he did not possess 
some natural or acquired resistance. 

The prevailing organism present in th 
respiratory passages of men admitted to 
the hospital at this time was Strepto- 
coccus hemolyticus. 

SUMMARY 


1. During the height of an epidemic 
of bad “colds” and coughs the air of an 
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Plate N No. of colonies No. of 
72 27 
23 
20 
i R. R 10 
5 L. F 360 
6 L. I 27 ) 
7 | 0 
9B 76 88 
10 B 124 
Average , 82 151 


MILLS-REINCKE PHENOMENON 


ent hall filled with soldiers was 
lly contaminated that an averag ; 
rganisms fell on blood. agar 
sed one minute. Among the orga 
were pneumococci and numer 
vlococci. 
Kight days later, 
had subsided, only an ave 
lonies developed from the plat 
under similar conditions bt 
riod of ten minutes. Sixteen per 
of these colonies were streptococcl 
Excellent ventilation and preven- 
of overcrowding by limiting the size 
he audience to the number of seats 
not prevent enormous bacterial con 
ition of the air 
\ny man susceptible the pre 


ling respiratory diseases under such 


litions could not help but contract 
diseases by sitting through a per 
rmance of one and a half to two hours 
he authors wish to give credit to Dr 
\l. L. Coplin for suggesting these ex 


ents and for his kindly interest in 
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MILLS-REINCKE PHENOMENON AND TYPHOID 
CONTROL BY VACCINE 
Harotp G. 
Akron, Olu 


Assuming typhoid to be an index of conditions favoring other 
causes of death, this author calls attention to the likelihood that 
anti-typhoid vaccination, by attacking typhoid alone, really masks 
sanitary conditions and may permit unnecessary deaths. Com- 
plete eradication of typhoid through vaccination would not affect 
the three other deaths suggested by the Mills-Reincke hypothesis. 


That the substitution of a bacterially accounted for by the reduction in deaths 
ife water supply for a polluted one re- from typhoid fever alone, is the tenor of 
ults in a considerably greater reduction the Mills-Reincke phenomenon and 


deaths from all causes than can be JHazen’s theoren Recently, the writer 
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that, consequently, 

is simply the resul 

lhe 


apparent when cor 


Significance 


typhoid fever, 
vaccination 

pape! otters 
lished 


original propo 


evidence 


its validity 
proved, que stiol 
of eradication 
nation. 
Alpena, Michigan, 


ot 12,/06 by 1910 census, is 


a population 


located 


with 
(Thunder Bay, an arm of 


from which water supply is 


drawn. It is ombined sewers, 
which discharge either into Thunder B: 
the bay, 
companying 
he typhoid 
from 1900 to 1 
107-’08, the 
ved from a 


1 


northeast of t uth of the river 


about 8.000 feet southwest thereof 
during the summet 
provements 
sterilization of 
During 1915, 
occurrence fever and of 
the water supply led to the conclusion 
that the latter was largely responsible for 
the improvements were 
mended and acted upon, and 


drop followed. If it be granted that the 


former recom 


a material 


change in intake location in 1908 resulted 
in a material deterioration in the quality 
of the supply, then the substitution of 
a polluted for a less polluted supply in 


id 100,000 


creased the typhoid deaths per 


from an average of 31.7 to 67.7, a differ- 
ht years 
at the 
same same periods, 
deaths from from 


1,370 to 1,520, a difference of 150, more 


‘nce of 36 per year for the el 
prior and subsequent thereto; and 
time and for the 


all causes increased 


he increase due 
1915, the dro; 


yphoid has averaged 5 


Since 


all causes, 320, me 


ant, particularly in view of 
ym introduced by the extre 
rsulting from the influ 
1918 
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GENERAL AND DEA 
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000 


he Ty phoid 


Deatl 


11,810 
11,901 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


rage tor pe riod, 1908 C 
Maximum for period 7 
‘ 


l 
l 
l 


for period, 

tal deaths from all causes 1918 not significa 

influenza epidemic; not included in averas 
reason. 


that 
coincident with a supposed improvement! 


Hlowever, unless it be assumed 
in the water supply, the general applica 
tion of the principles of hygiene and the 
effectiveness of the public health admin 
istration suffered a_ setback, it 
logical to conclude that the same circum 


seems 


stances which caused an increase in ty 
phoid caused a considerably greater 1 
deaths from all 
this case seems to be evi 
Hazen’s theoren 


crease in causes. 
other words, 
the 


by converse. 


dence of truth of 
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public health administration, the 
nce of disease may be considered as 
omatic of sanitary disorder. In 
ular, the presence of typhoid fever 
be considered a symptom of fecal 
If 


rem is accepted, then such infection 
public water supply (and why not 


on of water or food. Hazen’s 


ite water supplies and food as well?) 


result in about three deaths from 
ses not ordinarily considered water 

to each death from typhoid fever 
nder such circumstances, does not 
eradication of typhoid fever by anti 
oid vaccine tend to hide and conse 


continue the true disorder, 
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fecal infection, and thereby degenerate 


intOQ a mere treatment ol 


And would not complete eradication of 


the disease, if it could be effected there 
addi 


hest 


by, perpetuate the loss of the three 


tional lives by the removal of our 
index of polluted water: 

This occasion is taken to acknowledge 
encouragement given 


the assistance and 


the writer in the above investigation by 
the State Sanitary Engineer and the Se 

retary of the State Board of Health; and 
the courtesy of the Michigan Department 
of Health in furnishing data accumulated 


since 19] 5 


Alpena, Michigan, 
Annual Death Rates from all Causes and from Typhoid Fever 
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Thousand 
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per 10,000 from Typhoid Fever 
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Clinical, Etiological and Epidemiological 
Observations of Influenza—The author 
msiders the Pfeiffer bacillus to be the causa 
tive factor in influenza since he was able to 
solate this organism from 60 cases without 


exception.—Schmidt. Centralbl. f. Bact., 1919. 


Light lines show annual retes 
Heavy lines show average retes for 
significant periods 


1920 


Experimental Typhoid.—Besiedha has 
shown that by the simple expedient of giving 
a rabbit a few cubic centimeters of ox-bile some 
hours before feeding it with typhoid bacilli 
renders the animal sensitive to that disease. 


The Lancet, March 1920.—H. N.C. 
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COORDINATION OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES | 


A STATE PROGRAM OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


Jessie L. 


l/irect 


\ 


MARRINER, R. N 


Bureau of 
Alabama State 


Public Health Nursing, 


Boar | of Health 


where. 


agencies. Codrdination is the 


Operation. 


Alabama has a State Program for Public Health Nursing. This 
service, stimulated by the war, has developed enormously every- 
Most movements in this country are by independent 
urgent need. Miss Marriner out- 
lines what Alabama is doing towards standardization and co- 


\X YHUAT is public health nursing? 

Who can define it? Many have 
tried and each has interpreted 
the function in terms of his own need or 
the need of those for whose welfare he 
feels some responsibility. The private 
practising physician says it is paying 
nursing visits to the sick and aiding their 
recovery the prevention of death or 
other serious consequences of illness. 
The health offcer asserts that it is carry- 
ing out an educational program and 
measures for the control of communica- 
ble diseases, while some administrators 
of public school systems set up an inter- 
pretation which fits the need of the school 
child and the normal growth of educa- 
tion. The interpretations of managers of 
industrial plants are as varied and inter- 
esting as the personalities of the man- 
agers, and have about as much claim to 
uniformity. The executives of social 
service agencies claim the right to define 
the function of public health nursing in 
relation to their activities, because, they 
say, “We need the nurse.” 

Ask the public health nurse herself 
“What are you, and what do you do?” 
Her answer is, “I am the servant of all, 
trying as I am able, in whatever way I 
am permitted, to use the skill and knowl- 
edge I have acquired for the benefit of 
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It is true that our leader 
have made brave eftorts at standardiz 


mankind.” 


tion of the various activities covered b 
the term public health nursing; that 
efforts have been made to substitut 
knowledge and experience for ignoran 
and experiment in the administration « 
our special work, but thus far the utmos 
that has been achieved is a rather broad 
generalization which defines public healt! 
nursing as “any phase of social wor! 
dealing more or less directly with healt! 
problems or problems of health educa 
tion in which the knowledge and skill of 
thoroughly trained nurse renders thi 
(Quoted fron 
memory from the Public Health Nurse 


worker more efficient.” 


When we consider the wide range ot 
possibilities included in this statement 
both as regards the administrative side 
of the work, the service itself and the 
personnel available for carrying it for 
ward, it is easy to understand the wid 
variation in standards and accomplish 
ment, as well as the occasional disappoint 
ment, bitterness and misunderstanding 
which mar the rapid growth of this new 
expression of an aroused social con 
sciousness, 

Many successful attempts have been 
made to harmonize independent agen 
cies in the local field, in the interest of 


~ 


a ( S al Work at ~+N Orleans, La., A 
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STATE PROGRAM OF 


my of administration and efficiency 
service. These demonstrations al 
ih of the utmost significance in con- 
tion with our subject cannot be dis 
sed within the limits of this paper. 
movement still more far-reaching 1s 
inauguration within recent years of 
programs of public health nursing. 
ese 1t 1S hoped, will effect a coordina 
of public and private agencies with- 
he state in harmony with the pro 
m. Our next inquiry then will be: 
it are state programs? On _ what 
s of legal authority or moral obliga- 
do they rest? How do they work to 


ymplish desired ends ? 


AMPLE OF STATE PROGRAM (ALABAMA) 


\-B. We may define a state pro 
im as a statement of fundamental prin- 
les governing an activity which close 

oncerns the public welfare. It has 
gal authority, when voiced by a gov- 
rnment agency upon which rests the re- 
onsibility for public welfare in a stated 
eld. It has the authority of leadership 
hen set forth by professional bodies, in 
iid field, in such a way as to win the 
inderstanding and support of the gen 
ral public. 

( An Act of the State Legislature 
onfers upon county boards of revenue 
the power to appropriate funds for the 
maintenance of a public health nursing 
service, to be administered by county 
boards of health. This law is permis- 
ive rather than mandatory and may need 
it some future time to be adjusted to 
more advanced conditions. The form 
such social legislation will take may be, 
in a large measure, determined by the 
state program, and its enactment secured, 
y appealing to an enlightened public 
opinion. 

2. The State Program for Public 
Health Nursing of the Alabama State 
Board of Health recognizes: . 

A. That public health nursing is a 
highly technical service rendered by 
graduate nurses in the interest of health 
education and health protection. It is 
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rightfully a government responsibility 
and should be maintained at public ex 
pense 

B \s a public function it will be best 
administered by executives of general 
health agencies, but in the absence of 
such agencies may be successfully ad 
ministered by any good executive who 
will familiarize himself with the funda 
mental principles involved 

C. When private organizations as 
sume this function they should do so for 
the expressed purpose of revealing a need 
and demonstrating the efficiency of an 
instrument for meeting the need. Wher 
the demonstration has proceeded fat 
enough to convince government officials 
of its value and the government is ready 
to assume control, private enterprise 
should be diverted io other fields 

D. When public and private agencies 
covering the same or closely allied lines 
of public health nursing operate within 
the same territory, they should be co 
ordinated on an equal basis with relation 
to a fixed function, usually the more 
comprehensive and fundamental health 
function exercised by the government 
Their place and the scope of their acti 
vities in a unified program, may be de 
termined with relation to the same fixed 
figure. 

3. The State Program Advocates: 

\. The maintenance of a Bureau of 
Public Health Nursing as a Division of 
the state Board of Health, the purpose 


of which shall be: 

a lo serve as the administrative m«e 
dium for all of the public health nursing 
activities of the State Board of Health 

b. To promote the development of 
public health nursing throughout the 
state. 

c. To encourage nurses to take ad 
vantage of increased facilities for educa 
tion in public health nursing 

d. To select and recommend candi 
dates for positions 

e. To set up desirable standards of 


work. 


} 
4 
i 
4 
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f. To encourage local executives to 
determine administrative policies only 
after consulting with state experts and 
investigating the published opinions of 
national leaders in this field as well as 
giving consideration to the personal ca- 
pacity and major interest of staff nurses. 

g. To conduct special studies of the 
public health nursing field in order to 
provide a basis for the construction of a 
local program and assist in the determin- 
ation of policies of administration. 

h. To conduct special efforts in pub- 
lic health nursing education. 

B. That the relation of the State Bu- 
reau of Public Health Nursing to re- 
gional, county and municipal boards of 
health be one of voluntary non-author- 
itive supervision in its special field. 

C. That it endeavor to create a de- 
mand for itself by being helpful; that 
the Bureau of Public Health Nursing 
should seek to become the agent in the 
State of the American Red Cross and 
the Anti-Tuberculosis League so far as 
the programs of these organizations in- 
clude public health nursing; that the bu- 
reau offer the services of its personnel 
to both of these agencies in an effort to 
establish coéperatively the activities in 
which each is interested; that each be 
invited to place at the disposal of the 
Bureau the salary and expenses of a field 
nurse who would be responsible for work 
along these special lines. 

That other agencies which are plan- 
ning to undertake public health nursing 
work of limited scope be urged to dele- 
gate the supervision of such activities 
to the State Bureau under a codperative 
agreement which should safeguard the 
standards and requirements of the initial 
agent, provide adequate funds for the 
prosecution of the enterprise and provide 
for adequate reporting of field activities 
to the agency which supplies the funds. 

D. That bureaus which are or may 
be a part of the State Board of Health, 
engaged in the control of special health 
problems, such as child hygiene or V. D. 


control should, when contemplating 
use of public health nurses as field ag: 
for demonstration or strictly educatio: 
work, be urged, in the interest of a | 
monious and economically sound pr 
gram, to place these specialists upon 
public health nursing staff of the St 
Bureau ; the direction of the special w: 
to come from the special bureau throug 
the head of the nursing bureau, wh 
office it would be to harmonize such sg; 
cial activities with the general plan | 
cause it to be of the greatest possi! 
value to local nurses in the field. 

E. That specialists in infant welfa: 
school nursing, industrial nursing, a1 
public health education be added to tl 
Bureau staff as soon as state appropri 
tions will permit, thus completing a well 
rounded staff of experts whose qualit 
cations for leadership will by no mean: 
be limited to special fields but will prov: 
stimulating alike to the general count 
nurse in the most isolated rural section 
and the staff nurse in the urban cente: 
which has achieved an adequate and con 
plete generalized service. 

Consideration 
the claims of specialized versus general 
ized public health nursing is advocated 
These may be briefly stated as follows: 


by executives of 


a, Generalization,—a service in whicl 
each staff nurse serves all classes of! 
cases and covers all phases of work with 
in a limited district favors economy 
of administration and more constructiv: 
family work. It is impracticable except 
ing where an adequate staff is employed 
and the work localized in a district ot 
reasonable extent to make a creditabk 
showing in percentage of community 
served and results gained. 

b. Specialization,—that is, emphasis 
upon one class of cases or phase of com 
munity service in health education fa- 
vors sound building of a program by 
developing one phase of work at a tim 
and adding block by block to the struc 
ture. It also favors in practice a very 
high grade of technique, and attracts the 


| 


vanized support of lay people who feel 
irked interest in special problems. 

\ one sided development or limitation 

the service to one or two health prob- 

s sometimes results from specializa- 

it frequently leads to duplication of 
ts and unwarranted expenditure of 
and money. 
In rural and small town work a 
neral program with emphasis upon one 
two special phases of work will lend 
self most readily to expansion as pub 
understanding and support increases ; 
ultimate goal being an adequate staff 
ing generalized nursing over a care- 
lly districted area 
d. In urban communities where trans 
rtation is not a problem, there are few 
objections to specialization during the 
ilding period. The consideration is 
it when a service is started with one 
irse in a city of some size, either the 
rea of operation, or the scope of the 
tivity must be limited. There are usual 
fewer objections to a limitation of the 
pe of activities, than there would be 
showing undue favoritism towards 
me section of the city, especially when 
tax money supports the work. A com 
pleted program may be built up by adding 
specialties step by step until the entire 
field is covered and a sufficient number of 
nurses employed to graduate into gener- 
lization. 

G. That agencies employing more 
than two public health nurses place them 
under the expert supervision of a spe- 
ially trained public health nurse who 
will be able to maintain the service at 
i desirable standard by means of educa- 
ive methods of supervision. This func- 
tion 1s entirely distinct from the function 
of administration and is far removed 
from the office of a boss who gives orders 
which must be carried out. ‘The tech 
nical supervisor holds a position of lead 
ership rather than one of authority and 
in addition to familiarity with the psy- 
chology of education she must possess 
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expert technical skill in order to be truly 
helpful 

4-A. The State Program may also en 
deavor to establish a basis of coopera 
tion between agencies: 

a. By setting forth and emphasizing 
an identity of interest \n authority 
in political economy, Gladden’ has said, 
‘Men cannot codperate successfully for 
any purpose if the sole bond between 
them is self-interest.” By codperation 
we mean actually working together, op 
erating as a unit, for example, as lau 
cett has said in his Political Economy. 
“Industry is said to be carried on upon 
the cooperative principle when capital 
and labor are merged into one and when 
the capital which is needed for the pro 
duction and distribution of wealth is sup 
plied by those who provide the required 
labor.” It is doubtful if this example of 
“pure cooperation” can be duplicated in 
the realms of social service, but it should 
at least be possible to avoid furnishing 
a justification of the pleasantry that “co 


Ope ration Ss some thing that eve rybody 
demands of the other fellow 

\n example of a real bond of common 
interest among health agencies is that of 
public health nursing in the programs of 
the American Red Cross, the Anti 
Cuberculosis League, public and private 
community nursing associations and thx 
activities of state, regional, county and 
municipal boards of health. 

The agreement between the Gulf Divi 
sion of the American Red Cross and the 
\labama State Board of Health ap 
proaches the ideal of “pure cooperation, 
in that it recognizes an identity of inter 
est and provides coope ratively for the 
development and supervision of work in 
this field by a single agent carrying a dual 
responsibility, that is, the Bureau of Pub 
lic Health Nursing of the State Board of 
Health, which takes directions from and 
makes reports to both agencies 

Present conditions indicate that an ex 
tension of this agreement to include the 
community nursing activities of the Anti- 


> 
‘ 
} 


+} 
‘ ‘ 
som es ‘ 
I es es S 
qT 
du ot 
I n 
‘ 
Is ( | 
itiol 
I 
iva ‘ 
nu tor ven ed 
vork im dist quate 
nurses under tl upel 
= 
public health nut th, of 
+; Gee 
several participating agencies being pre 
served by a systen t 1 rds and reports 
1 
which give ‘ ur ite iit tunds 
nished and all w s well as 
esuits se ured. il ds 
eacl 
(Org ore 1s 
mess are cnara eTiz | more or less 
perso il motives na erore the, cal he 
induced to cooperate work together), 
issured oO! 


they must, hke individuals, be 
the normal re\ 
other words ler 


their accomplishments and their 


life, hberty and the pursuit of their 
objective 

Ge The prob bility I clashes ot self 
interest may be n ed by fostering 
the mutual respect of organizations for 
individual organization rights within cer 


Welfare 


cies, like individuals, need to learn to live 


tain well-defined limits agen 


together on the earth by achieving a form 


of self government which shall be 
and fair and in harmony wt 
of democracy 

interest, 


and 


d. Apparent disparities of 


such as that between preventive 
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remedial medicine may be disprove 
S ving that good preventive work 
fers to remedial medicine a wider r bi 


practice or me 


nd a better grasp of its own field, _ 
Les 1 1, 1; 
th ; 


ever;r ] igl eT plat es of effectivet 
1 the world where 
> 
me e has been undert 


sis it means re and earlier n 
ntion for all the people, in ot 
s, an increased dollar reward for : 
ctising physicia ind a more é : 
ution of skilled nursing 


which have 


ted Sway publi consceel 
me may ecinterpre ( 

mor with higher ideals of set 

or upon a broader foundation of edu 
tive effort, as when welfare agencies 

ed to see that the Christian princy 


Matt! 


expressed in the Gospel of St 


plies to organizations as well as to pe! 
[he body that would Save 1ts 
s] ose it, and that one which wou 


lose its life for the sake of the prograt 


was inaugurated with the words 


iwdom come,” shall save not on! 
] 


ts own life from failure, but bring 


he world “Life more abundant.” 


B The State Program for Publi 
Health Nursing will endeavor further 


itself coordinated wit! 


other state programs for civic betterment 


} 
pecome 


such as those for reli f, correction, pi 
tection of children, public education an 
recreation, Americanization and 


struction and vocational education for t! 
handicapped. 

This era is said to be one of organiz 
some fields of human endeav 
has the 


i wild, and contending against on 


‘ 
~ 


appearance of organization 


another for supremacy 

In urban centers the very complexit 
and stress of social activities have mad 
some form of codérdination imperative 
and some “rules of the game” have. beet 
automatically set up and followed, in ‘; 
the interest of self-preservation. 


om 


e extreme individualism of rural life 
es spontaneous efforts towards com- 
tions of any sort unlikely, while the 

commendable zeal of those respon- 
fer state and national welfare pro- 
ns. is urging them continually “into 
ypen country,” “where the need 1s 
test There they establish them 
es, if at all, upon an independent basis 
ontinue to work independently ; each 
tending for the supremacy in its field 
each clamoring for special legisla- 
in the interest of its program 
Small wonder if the rural and small 
dweller becomes confused and re- 
tful of interference and assumes an 
tude of hostility toward all “new- 
gled nonsense.” There are two fun- 
mental reasons for this attitude on his 
they are first the demand of the 
mind for directness and simplicity 
munity enterprise, and second, a 
natural antagonism to proposed 


ial legislation which the rural citizen 


es not understand and for which he, 


els no need. 

In view of these considerations the 
State Program for Public Health Nurs- 
ng proposes to become itself coordinated 

ith other welfare programs, with spe- 
cial reference to rural and small town 

tivities in the interest of a simplified 
nd harmonized plan of work, which will 
acceptable to the people with whom it 
is to deal. 

This comprehensive, final proposal 
the State Program for Public Health 
Nursing is confronted by one major diff- 
culty: With relation to what fixed func- 
tion shall state welfare programs become 

oordinated with one another ? 

No function of government compre- 
hensive enough to fill the need and spe 
ific enough to differentiate itself from 
the general group of state departments 
has become a recognized feature of state 
government. 

c. It is therefore proposed that this 
need be brought to the attention of law- 
makers and that the legislative body be 
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asked to recognize the coordination of 
state welfare programs as a function of 
State government and to provide for it 
officially and financially Chis function 
should be limited to rulings with regard 
to the function and relationship of organ 
izations engaged in or wishing to undet 
take some form of welfare work within 
the state 

It would seem desirable that this office 
be filled by an expert organizer, although 
it would entail no administrative duties 
or powers. In a state which is largely 
rural this function of codrdination might 
be assumed upon authorization by th 
legislature by the \ttorney General's 
office, rulings with regard to doubtful 
or borderline functions being made onl) 
after consultation with all department 
heads and executives ot interested o1 
ganizations 

Public and private agencies having 
achieved a state program by means of 
which they hope to influence human con 
duct and race progress would then sub 
mit their programs to the designated state 
official and ask for a ruling on the ques 
tion, in case of doubt as to which of the 
administrative departments of the gov 
ernment its proposed function is most 
closely related. 
5A. Results: 

a. The results to be hoped for from 
this experiment, the working details of 
which it would be impossible to forecast, 
include the possibility of a unified pro 
gram for the upbuilding of rural life; a 
program which shall coordinate local 
public health nursing forces on an equal 
basis with relation to the fixed function 
of public health administration and fur- 
ther coordinate state welfare programs 
of every creed and color, with relation to 
some comprehensive fixed plane of 
human service, yet to be determined and 
given concrete expression: 

b. A more economical administration 
of work in all lines both as to expendi 
ture of effort and funds, should become 
possible as a result of the elimination 
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of non-essentials, duplication and mutual 
distrust. 

c. The state programs individually and 
collectively should meet with increased 
responsiveness on the part of the public 
as a result of this effort at unity of 
action, and a more open-minded popular 
consideration be assured to proposed 
social legislation which is being advocated 
by the state program. 

The above example of a State Pro- 
gram for Public Health Nursing has been 
outlined with special reference to con- 
ditions in one state and may serve only 
as a suggestion of how such a program 
may be built up within each state upon 
a basis provided by the state government. 
Where the health function has not yet 
been developed as a part of the govern- 
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ment some private agency may te: 

rarily assume the leadership in this | 

When this is done, the surest criterio: 
usefulness of the private agency wil 
the promptness with which a governn 
agency for health protection will be 

up and put into operation, as a result 
stimulation of public interest in hea 
and a sense of responsibility for its « 
servation. 

The most striking example of the al 
gation of self-interest to the public 
fare will be furnished by that age: 
when it graciously accords the positi 
of leadership to the government functi 
which it has helped to create, and its: 
assumes the position of follower, su; 
porter and advocate at the bar of pul 
opinion. 


NEW FORM OF JET DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Everyone who has had occasion to follow the development of the “bubble” drink 
ing fountain, from the early form of Newcomb to those in use today, has realized that 
there are some difficulties in devising a fountain for public places which may not 
lend itself to the carrying of infection. The introduction of the oblique jet has solved 
most of the problems. The form of fountain here represented has been devised by 
C. M. Siever, M. D., Ph. D., in charge of the Department of Student Health, Kansas 
It has been on trial in the main building of the college 
for the past few months and has given excellent satisfaction. The small streams act 
as an automatic guard to keep the mouth away from the metal parts. In addition to 
the vertical streams, there are small ones directed across the fountain at the base of 
the others, so that the head of the fountain is continually washed, 


State Agricultural College. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECT OF HOOKWORM DISEASE 


OscaR DOWLING, 


M. D., 


President of the Louisiana State Board of Health 
New Orleans, La. 


American 
October 


Read before Sociological Section, 


Public 
30, 1919 


Health Association, at New Orleans, La 


Dr. Dowling finds a need so urgent for funds for fighting hook- 
worm that he advocates using some of the school allotments 
which even now are inadequate. 
of trying to educate there defective children. 
than economic losses, however, are the lowered ethical standards 
incident to hookworm disease conditions. 


The economic waste is evident 
More important 


OOKWORM as a disease has a 
very ancient history. It is quite 


likely that certain passages in the 

bers papyrus refer to it, this record an- 
tedating Christ’s birth by 1,550 years. 
(he disease was probably recognized in 
trazil about the middle of the.17th cen- 


tury. The cause, however, was not ac- 


tually known until the discovery of the 
-uropean species of the parasite by Du- 


ini, an Italian, in 1843. It was then rec- 
gnized as the etiological factor in Egyp- 
tian chlorosis. In 1880, it caused a high 
death rate among the workers in the St. 
(,othard Tunnel and was spread by these 
nen throughout southern Europe and 
Italy. 

Hookworm disease was probably first 
introduced into this part of the Western 
[lemisphere by African slaves brought to 
Porto Rico in 1760. It prevails exten- 
sively in the United States; but because 
of the mild climate and other conditions, 
the highest percentage of infection is 
found in the South. As has been pointed 
out by Stiles, the greatest prevalence is 
among the mountaineer dwellers of the 
Southern Appalachians and the Sandy re- 
gions along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 
Between 1910-1913, more than 415,000 
children in 413 counties of the South 
ern States were examined. The reports 
revealed 43% of them infected. Of 700,- 
000 persons of all ages for the same lo- 


were found to harbor the 
parasites. In Louisiana the percentage 
of the infection depends on the locality ; 


calities 35% 


one parish has an average of only 15-16% 
based on about 3,000 examinations. 
In Camp Nichols in 1917, 9% of the men 
examined were found infected. In a 
neighboring state there are said to be 
counties in which 75% of the population 
have the disease; in Louisiana six years 
ago there were some with an estimated 
percentage of 50. 

The conditions which exist in some of 
the remote rural districts are exceptional] 
ly favorable to the spread of the dis- 
ease. Sanitary conveniences are un- 
known or of the most primitive type. At 
the school both infected and non-infected 
children use the same retiring places. 
The rains come and the entire adjoining 
areas are infected with 
ve which await the first opportunity to 
enter the skin of the bare-footed child 
it may be the bare-footed man or woman 


hookworm lar- 


“Ground itch” follows and as the process 
is repeated, the person becomes heavily 
infected. Marbles and other school games 
may he responsible for ground itch on 
the hands or food may be handled with 
out thorough washing of bands and the 
hookworm is saved much trouble in 
reaching its normal habitat, the intes- 
tinal tract. 


This disease is not confined to the ru- 
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g upon the progress and w 


ral district n the smaller bearin 
Ing of the body politic is verv evi 


towns and villages by too large a ra 
tio of the people are infected. In fact, If in any country or in any section 
litary measures are complied country a portion of the people ar 

re is no low the standard physically they ad 

the economic burden of the whok 

ich ratio as they are inefficient th: 

an economic loss; in such ratio as 

probably no cas ported or even sus* are physically unfit, they are a lial 
pee ted. but at least the chances of infec- Dr. Ferrell cites the case of the ( 
tron are tar less than in tl rural dis nental ( oal Corporation of Pineville, | 
tucky, whose miners were infected t 


tricts 


The infection instances so extent of 65% When measures 


msidiously aca |] the unsuspecting treatment and for prevention of soil 


victim that and the members of his lution had been instituted the sam 


family, \ robably are lkew1se mn of men accomplished 33% mor 


fected, ! t know t when the ef than was possible the previous yeal 


tects ol } chisease began to manifest Rose, as quoted by Dr ferrell, St 
the course of a few that a physically sound coffee-pick 


‘orto Rico picks from 500 to 600 m 


themselves In 
summers. however, a once healthy fam | 
ily has become pale and puny; a once in ures of coffee per day, but that the 
dustrious family has become languid and fected man can pick only 100 to 250 | 
backward in its work; a once prosper- day. Of 300 laborers in a cocoa pl 


familv has fallen into debt: a once tation in Ecuador anemia had so 


proud family owning valuable property duced their efficiency that they could o1 


has been reduced to poverty by an easily work one-third of a day. The manag 
curable and easily preventzble disease. of a large British Guiana Sugar Est 
lhe children once bright and well ad- reports that “treatment for hookwor: 
vanced in their school classes begin to had doubled the working power of 
lose their zeal and their mental alertness gangs.” A mine in California claims 
when gradually robbed of their vitality. lose $20,000 a year by having “to car 
They fall behind in the struggle with their on _ its payroll men sufficient to repla 
healthier classmates, and finally discour- those unable to work because of hoo 
aged, give up school work in despair. worm anemia.” 

Hookworm districts are always far be- It is acknowledged that the labor 
low the average in every respect. Now the southern mills is inefficient becaus 
and then there is a wealthy farmer, but .. large a number are afflicted with 
the majority of the residents are barely clusaleaia 
self-sustaining and it is a usual condi- 
tion of affairs to find them poverty 
stricken. Education is neglected, both 


‘na basis of investigations which ha 
been in effect in different sections of th 
South since 1910, it is estimated that ther 


sexes are poorly clad, listless and with ; ; . ' 
is an economic waste in the Southet 


pallid skin and stunted body, they drag 
out their existence. They are people who 
in the struggle for existence have lost 
their grip; human refuse which is the ; 
progenitor of more wreckage. It can be readily understood that pl 

Such individuals cease to be a social sical deterioration and physical disabi 
asset ; they become a social liability. This ity lessen tremendously the working c 
is a phase that should be emphasized. pacity of those affected. It appears, lik 

That the disease has an economical wise, that the class of people habitual! 


States, due to hookworm infection, 
between $250,000,000 and $500,000,00' 


annually. 


SocroLocicaL Aspect oF HookworM DISEASE 59, 


become more and more helpless as 
rking units. This condition consti 
es a vicious circle. Physical degen- 
tion produces poverty and poverty 
turn creates conditions favorable to 
spread of the disease. However, in 
ssing, I might add that hookworm dis- 
is not confined to the poverty strick- 
portion of the population; its preva 

among the better classes is illus- 
ited by the work of Gage and Bass, 
o found 25% of hookworm infection 
ong 315 university students. Of 259 
udents, not residents of New Orleans, 
were found infected. Infection 
th other intestinal parasites brought 
general average up to about 30%, 
h is remarkably high for people of 
is standing. 

\n important phase of the economic 
roblem is the effect on children. A child 
ith a stunted body and low vitality does 
ot, cannot accept advantages offered 

the schools. School and college rec 
ds show that infected students even 
ough not apparently ill, average lower 

their studies than those free from in 
tion lo quote again from Dr. Fer- 
rell, “In a woman’s college the average 
tanding of 56 girls found infected was 


77.45%, whereas 56 other girls in the 


ume institution averaged 89.28%. In 
academy 25 infected men and boys 
veraged 64%. <A non-infected group 


85%.” If among students of colleges 
ind other institutions for higher educa- 
tion the difference is so marked, it must 
even more so among the children of 
he lower grades. 

\n examination of the pupils of two 
schools in Rapides Parish—one situated 


in a good-sized town, the other in a ru- 
ral neighborhood has just been made. 


\ comparison shows the children of the 


town school on the average in much the 
better physical condition. For example, 


if the 74 of the country children ex 
imined, 35 gave evidence of malnutrition 


and 34 of anemia; 15, about 20%, had 


intestinal parasites and 47 of the 74 were 


ith malaria Not one 
of the 74 had been vaccinated. Of the 
$48 in the town school, 10 showed mal 
nutrition, 84+ anemia, 145 had been vac 
cinated \s the examinations for intes 
tinal parasites are not yet complete, we 
can not make a comparison, neither for 
malaria. One of the deplorable things 
revealed is the large number in both who 
rive a history of smallpox, a serious 
arraignment of our knowledge of how 
this may be prevented 

here is a tremendous waste involved 
in maintaining schools, the advantages 
hich are not utilized by those for 
whom they are planned \ child who 
is too listless or anemic to become inter 
ested is a burden the same as his ineffi 
cient father It would be tar better to 
expend for examination, treatment if 
necessary, a portion of the school funds 
than to maintain schools which are an 
economic loss [ am not unaware that 
the schools everywhere are inadequately 
financed, but even so, their usefulness is 
limited if the children are unable to re 
spond to the opportunities provided. 

Without a healthy body, the best ed 
ucational system must become illusory, 
but not only must the child be healthier 
but he must be kept so. No plan of cam 
paign can have the slightest chance of 
success which does not take the instruc 
tion of the fundamentals of sanitation 
and hygiene into consideration 

Che social importance of any disease 
which lowers the individual intellec- 
tually is almost beyond comparison as 
the infected children of infected parents 
today become the stunted, indifferent, 
mentally deficient, and physically inefh 
cient adults of tomorrow, and so on ad 
infinitum. The eradication of hookworm 
is imperative. Not only for our present 
and future advantage, but from the very 
humane standpoint of alleviating misery 
is this a crying need of the rural districts 
of the Southern States and other por- 
tions of the country. To illustrate the 
improvement in normal and physical 
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stamina, as related by a person who had 
no particular knowledge of the hook- 
worm disease, an incident is pertinent. 
\ family in a certain town of North Car- 
olina, had for many years the reputation 
shiftless, 


of being the most worthless, 


and “no account” members of the com- 
munity. It occurred to a physician of 
the town to try the effects of a course of 
hookworm treatment on this family, ap- 
parently, partly perhaps a matter of ex- 
periment, partly also from humane rea- 
Che results were all that could be 
desired. Within a year or two, all signs 
of shiftlessness had vanished, the parents 


and children had been transformed into 
worthy, industrious and _ self-respecting 


Vaccine Treatment of Diphtheria Car- 


our rather 
knowledge of how to prevent and cure diph- 


lack of 


diphtheria 


spite of complete 


theria the a dependable method of 


rendering carriers non-infectious 


forms a leméntably weak spot in the cordon 


of control which is gradually being thrown 


around this disease. Medical science has been 
ingenious in devising new and extraordinary 
treatments, but much disappointment has fol- 
lowed the use of all of these. 

To the author it appeared that investigation 
along the line of symbiosis and saprophytism 


Had it 


discovered that there was some organism con- 


might lead to definite results. been 


stantly associated with the diphtheria bacillus 
in the throats of carriers, it was intended to 
employ a vaccine against the supposed abetting 
organism, Failing to find such a symbion the 
idea appealed to the author of using a vaccine 
of the offending organism itself. 

used made in the usual 


The vaccine was 


way and was not autogenous. It was tried on 


a series of 50 cases, male and female of 


various ages, who had been carriers for from 
three to 20 weeks. Thirty-nine were given 
one or two doses, the rest from three to eight. 
In most cases the dosage was from 10 million 
million, although two patients were 
given 200 million eaeh. 


All cases were cleared up, 37 


to 


in one week, 
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people, had acquired property, and 
achieved a very creditable position an 
their fellow citizens. 

May I again repeat, the economic 
from lowered vitality and lessened w 
ing capacity, is of infinitely less iny 
tance than the effect on the lowered « 
ical standards which follow. A nat 
may make up for an economic loss 
one means or another, and although 
may not accept the philosophy of 
gentle Oliver Goldsmith, I think we 
accept as true: 

“Till fares the land, to hastening il! 
prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men 
cay. 


including 19 during the first day. Seven m 
were negative in a fortnight. 

Fully one-fourth of the patients were o 
served for from eight to 27 days with 
manifesting renewed “positivity” in spite 
the fact that they remained in contact wit 
The author 


no untoward effects were noted on the 


other infected Stati 
that 


vaccinated patients. 


persons. 


Pulse rates were moder 
ately increased for a few hours, the respira 
tory rate was mostly unaffected and pyrex 
or local pain was exceptional—J. L. Brownli: 
London Lancet, March 27, 1920. (H. N. ( 


+ 


“Commonwealth” Infiuenza Vaccine.— 
One of the important measures employed in th 
influenza in Australia was the us: 
The vaccine employed was om 
from different 


control of 
of vaccine. 
strains of th 
organisms associated with 
for convenience termed “Commonwealt! 
The official report of the Australia: 
Director of Quarantine describes its compos 


compounded 
several influenza 
and 


vaccine.” 


tion, preparation and method of employment 
The ratio of deaths in the inoculated and un 
inoculated groups is given as five to 240. Som: 
of this advantage must of course be attrib 
uted to the earlier hospitalization of the 
inoculated.—Medical Officer, March 13, 1920 
(H. N.C.) 


AN EPIDEMIC OF PNEUMONIC PLAGUE 
W. H. Kettocs, M. D., 


Secretary, California State Board of Health, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Read before Section of Public Health Administration, American 


Public Health Association, at New 


Orleans, October 28, 1919. 


be done with certainty. 


Dr. Kellogg calls on health authorities to wake from their apathy 
with reference to plague in California, and instead of restrictive 
measures to adopt an aggressive warfare. 
there is real danger to the country and urges adequate appropria- 
tions to exterminate the animal disease carriers while this may 


He points out that 


He occurrence of a small epidemic 
of pneumonic plagwe in Oakland 
during the latter part of August and 
the first part of September, 1919, serves 
to remind us that the problem not only 
is with us still, but that it must be 
reckoned with in the future. This out- 
break is of considerable interest, since 
is the first instance of an epidemic of 
pneumonic plague on the western hemi- 
sphere. The great epidemic of Man- 
churia in 1911 is still fresh in our minds, 
and the work of Strong and Teague will 
be later referred to in a discussion of the 
possibilities of such a visitation in this 
country. In the report of the State 
board of Health for the biennial period 
ending June 30, 1918, the writer made 
the following statement: 
RUBONIC 


PLAGUE AND SQUIRREL 


CATION 

“The continued existence of bubonic 
plague among ground squirrels of Cali- 
fornia, after ten years of work for their 
extermination, should be a matter of 
general concern and should prompt us 
to redouble our efforts to eradicate them. 
California is definitely on the map as 
one of the endemic foci of this disease, 
others being Arabia, Manchuria and 
Thibet. 

The work of squirrel eradication is 
being carried on by the United States 


ERADI- 


Public Health Service in codperation 
with the State Board of Health, and the 
amount of money being expended in the 
work averages about $60,000 per year, 
less than half of which is contributed by 
the state through funds appropriated to 
the State Board of Health. The work 
is carried on by intensive poisoning oper- 
those shown to be 
This is determined by 
sending hunters over the area under in- 


ations in localities 


plague infected. 


vestigation, examining in the laboratory 
squirrels shot, and concentrating poison- 
ing operations in the places found to be 
infected. This method is made 
sary by reason of the lack of funds to 
carry on more extensive work. In No- 
vember, 1917, the Service surrendered 
charge of eradicative work in Merced, 
Stanislaus, San Benito and Monterey 
counties to the State Horticultural Com- 
mission, and has since confined its oper- 
ations to the counties of Contra Costa, 
\lameda and San Mateo. Plague-in- 
fected squirrels were found in the latter 
group of counties which surround the 
bay of San Francisco, on which is located 
the city of San Francisco, which was the 
scene of a human plague epidemic in 
1907. 

Until plague-infected ground squirrels 
are entirely eradicated from California 
we shall always have a sword of Damo- 


neces- 
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langing OV head So long as 
persists among the ground 
the possibi if fr an extension 


the cities, 


happen some 


ad a 


exte nding ovel 


minate it Phe 
proceed yvigorot 
work at such a rate that an entire 

‘allotment of funds is used up in a 
‘ar or two \ reasonable basis would 
require an outlay of not less than $250, 
O00 per year, with the expectation that 
two years would finish the work.” 

HISTOR 
Plague is primarily 

dents, principally rats, and in some parts 
of the world of native animals, such as 
he tarbagan in Manchuria, the marmot 

\rabia, and the ground squirrel in 
California It persists endemically 
among these animals, occasionally ex 
tending to the human population, usually 
by way of an izootic among the rat 
but sometimes | lirect contact of 
humans with the wild animal harboring 
the intection. Whether the excursion of 
the disease from tarbagan or squirrel to 


the rat, then to the human, is a matter 


of chance, oO! whether it depends upon 


some temporary exaltation of virulence 
of the bacillus of plague not known 
he time interval between these human 
outbreaks is sometimes very long. It is 
believed at the disease lay dormant 
among the marmots of the west coast of 
\rabia during the many decades that 


elapsed between its disappearance from 


and was undoubte 


Europe and the beginning of th: 
pandemic in the early nineties. 
probably entered the | 
1899, as the first recorded 
this continent was discovers 
inatown, San francisco, in M 
1900 It had already appeared 
Hawatian Islands on its westward m 
dly introduced into 
Francisco by plague-infected 
the Orient 
In August, 1908, the first evidenc: 
secured of the extension of the infe 


to the ground squirrels of Calif 


the supposition being that the point 
t was in the vicinity of the 
Costa Since 
Board of Health and 
s Public Health Service 
carried on a campaign of e 
nation and a systematic examuinat 
infected animals with what 
available for that purpose. Su 
1908 sporadic human cases have occur 
as follows, one at each of the 
named: 
August 
September 
\ugust 
August 


Joaquin County.. September 


Benito County 
ntra Costa County.... 


Following the apparent exterminat! 
of plague among the rats of San F1 
cisco and Oakland, as a result of 
work of those communities under 
direction of the United States Pul 
Health Service during the epidemic 
1907 and 1908, the usual feeling of s 
curity supervened, resulting in the. c 
plete cessation of rat exterminative me 
ures in those communities 

(See Chart) 
nm August 15th, a man named Di Bor 
residing at 960 Forty-fifth stre« 


PRESENT EPIDEMI( 


Oakland, was taken ill. His physicia: 
was called who found him with a ten 
perature of 101.5°, a pain in his mgl 
side, with what he considered to be 
congestion ol the lower lobe of the rig! 


*Kellogg, Journal } A.. May 19, 1900 
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diagnosis of influenza was 


felt 


lung \ 
made Di Bortoli somewhat 1m 
proved for two days and then developed 
a severe pain in the right axilla. Upon 
examination at this time the physician 
found an axillary swelling that was ex 
tender and a 
Another physician was called 
\ugust 15th and the 
Nothing was found 

The bubo 
At this time 


the patient was suffering great pain and 


ceedingiy temperature of 
100.5. 
in consultation on 
swelling was incised 
but a bloody 


serum 


again opened on the 19th. 
heroin was administered with no effect. 
\t 4 o’clock in the morning of the 20th 
the physician again was called and found 
He died shortly 
The 


case to develop was that of Toso, who 


the patient pulseless 


after the doctor’s arrival second 


lived in the same house with Di Bortoli 
taken sick 
28th 


and who was \ugust 25th, 
\ugust On August 29th 


Mrs. Toso was taken to a hospital, with 


dying 
a temperature of 105° and a diagnosis of 
influenza-pneumonia. She recovered and 
was discharged from the hospital on Sep- 
6th. In quick ap- 
peared the cases of Young, onset August 
2%th, died September 2d; Casetti, onset 
\ugust 30th, died September 2d; Tonin, 
onset August 31st, died September 3d; 
Pollitz, onset September Ist, died Sep- 
tember 4th. All of these cases had been 
in direct contact with 
his landlord and had helped take care 
of him; Miss Pollitz was his nurse and 
Casetti and Tonin had visited him. From 


tember succession 


oso. 


Young was 


devel- 
with 


three of these cases seven more 


oped by direct contact. Contacts 
lonin were: Augustine Trevisan, onset 
September 5th, died September 8th; 
\ssunta Trevisan, died September 10th ; 
these two lived in the same house with 
lonin. The third contact was Dr. Kret- 
singer, Tonin’s physician, who was taken 
ill September 5th and died September 
Sth. The fourth contact was Mrs. Wei- 
chert, Tonin’s nurse, who was stricken 
September 6th and died September 11th. 
The cases originating from contact with 
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Casetti were: Amario, his cousin, 
rode in the ambulance with him to 
hospital, and who died September 
Orlando visited him at the hospital ; 
was taken sick September 5th and di 
September 8th. One case resulted fri 
contact with Young, his physician, | 
Wood, who was taken sick September ; 
and died September 9th. 

The first three or four of this ser 
were thought to be influenza with pn 
monia, but the suspicions of Dr. Cros! 
the Oakland Health Officer, 
aroused, he ordered an autopsy in t! 
case of Amario, which was perforny 
by Dr. Tiffany, autopsy surgeon of t! 
coroner ; a representative of Dr. Cros! 
in the person of Dr. Moore of the West 
ern Laboratories, being present. It wa 
reported to the Bureau of Communicab! 
Diseases that at this autopsy Dr. Moor 
had made slides from the organs, but n 
cultures were taken for the reason that 
the body had been embalmed. It wa 
also reported that the conclusion wa 
that death was due to influenza-pneu 
monia. It later developed, however, that 
Dr. Moore’s slides from the lungs shows 
numerous bipolar staining bacilli resen 
bling plague. On September 11, D1 
Crosby notified Dr. Kelly, Director ot! 
the Bureau of Communicable Diseases 
that another suspicious death had o 
curred the previous afternoon, and ha 
been autopsied in the presence of D1 
Moore, the body not having been em 
balmed. He stated that Dr. Moore ha 
found bipolar organisms in the lungs and 
spleen and had inoculated guinea pigs 
from the lung tissue. The bacteriologica! 
proof of the identity of this case (Mrs 


becomi! 


Trevisan), as one of plague, was mad 
by the Hygienic Laboratory of the Board 
of Health and by the Federal Laboratory, 
independently ; cultures being obtained 1: 
both instances from one of the guinea 
pigs which died with typical gross lesions 
of plague, following the inoculation by 
Dr. Moore with material from the human 
The post mortem findings, as de 


case 


EPIDEMIC OF PNEUMONIC PLAGUE 


ribed by Dr. Moore in this case, were 
follows, which description applied, 
ording to the statement of Dr. Tif 
iny, the coroner’s autopsy physician, to 
e other cases of the series which were 
itopsied by him: 
No petechia were observed on the skin 
irfaces of the body. There was marked 
ilateral hydrothorax, both pleuras con- 
ining a considerable quantity of clear, 
traw-colored fluid, no blood or pus being 
evident. Pericardium contained from 
100 to 150 ce. of dark straw-colored fluid ; 
blood. 
pneumonia diffused over both lungs; on 
moist and a thin 
freely. Kidneys 


There was a bilateral, lobular 


surface 
bloody fluid exuded 
showed evidence of an acute parenchy- 


matous nephritis, spleen from 10 to 12 


ncision very 


inches long, being fully four times its 
normal size. Its substance was soft dark 
purple in color, of almost semifluid con- 
sistency. Peribronchial lymph nodes 
were enlarged, soft and hemorrhagic ; no 
enlargement of lymph glands noted else- 
where in the body. Smears from the 
lung and spleen were made which showed 
upon examination, after staining with 
carbol-thionin, numerous typical bipolar 
staining organisms. 

Although only one case has been posi- 
tively identified as plague, the clinical 
history of the other cases, and the de- 
scription of the post mortem findings, 
taken in connection with the very clear 
history of contact, as worked out by Drs. 
Force and Kelly of the Bureau of Com- 
municable Diseases, leaves no room for 
doubt as to the identity of the entire 
series as cases of pneumonic plague; the 
first one of the series, Di Bertoli, being 
a case of bubonic plague with a super- 
vening pneumonia, which was communi- 
cated in the usual manner, 1.e., droplet 
infection and personal contact with the 
other victims, who contracted the pneu- 
monic type by reason of the mode of 
entry of the virus. There is considerable 
doubt as to the identity of a case of 
plague in Miss Pollitz, the nurse to Toso, 
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because the reported clinical history 


might give rise to the suspicion of an 
other cause of death, chronic nephritis 
being the assigned cause and no post 
mortem examination having been made 

Some question might also be raised in 
the case of Mrs. 


such question being the fact that 


Toso, the sole basis of 
she 
a valid objection, 


recovered This 1s not 


as the recovery of pneumonic plague 
cases 1s not an unknown occurrence, al 
though the mortality in this form of the 
infection is very high. 

\nother interesting incident was the 
sending of a specwnen of sputum from 
the case of Dr. Wood to a reliable labora 

in San Francisco, which made the 
report of type identification of pneumo 
cocci, but made no mention of the pres 
ence of bipolar bacilli. 

The finding of bipolar organisms in 
this sputum apparently excited no suspi 
cions at the laboratory. The sudden ter 
mination of the the 
fourth generation of infections was prob- 
ably due to the hospitalization of all 


series of cases in 


the cases with complete isolation and 
careful medical asepsis, which no doubt 
was careful than would 
usually been the case with pneumonia, 
alarm 


more have 


because there feeling of 


caused by the 


was a 
rapidly fatal character of 
the preceding cases. In this connection 
it may be profitable to discuss some of 
the future probabilities considered in the 
light of the apparently easy checking of 
Certain conclusions 


this epidemic. 


reached by Teague and Barber* in their 


work in Manchuria throw some light on 
this question, 

The Manchurian epidemic, occurring 
during the winter of 1910 and 1911, was 
wholly of the pneumonic type and with 
in three months 50,000 people died from 
the disease. In searching for reasons as 


to why this particular epidemic should 


be exclusively of the pneumonic type, 


number of 
the bubonic 


whereas the cases in 


India had 


great 


been of form, 


*Philippine Journal of Science, 1912, page 157. 
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Teague and Barber observed that the 
most noticeable difference prevailing in 
the two instances of epidemic prevalence 
was one of temperature. In Manchuria, 
during the entire season of the epidemic, 
the temperature ranged around 30° below 
zero C., whereas, in India the tempera- 
ture was in the neighborhood of 30 
above zero C l‘ollowing the lead indi- 
cated by this difference in temperature, 
they carried out a series of experiments 
with plague and other cultures and ex- 
perimental animals. The following is 
quoted from a summary of their article: 

“Hence, it seems probable that the 


plague bacilli contained in fine droplets 


of pneumonic plague sputum would 
suffer death from drying in a few min- 
utes unless they were suspended in an 
atmosphere with an extremely small 
water deficit. Infection in pneumonic 
plague follows the inhalation of droplets 
of pneumonic sputum, and obviously the 
longer these droplets remain suspended 
in the air, the greater is the danger of 
infection. As has just been stated, these 
fine droplets disappear very quickly ex- 
cept when they are suspended in an at- 
mosphere with a very small water deficit. 
Such an atmosphere is, under ordinary 
circumstances, of common occurrence in 
very cold climates, whereas, it is ex- 
tremely rare in warm ones. Hence, since 
the droplets of sputum persist longer, the 
plague bacilli remain alive longer in the 
air, and there is a greater tendency for 
the disease to spread in cold climates 
than in warm ones. 

“In harmony with the above ideas, we 
find that the only great epidemic of pneu- 
monic plague of modern times occurred 
it Manchuria during the winter of 1910 
to 1911, when the atmospheric tempera- 
ture was many degrees below zero Cen- 
tigrade. The disease spread with amaz- 
ing rapidity. Furthermore, although dur- 
ing the past fifteen years there have been 
millions of plague cases in India, and 
2 to 5 per cent of these have been cases 
of plague pneumonia, yet this form of 


the disease has not’ assumed epide 
proportions. The largest epidemic 
pneumonic plague in India (1,400 deat! 
occurred in Kashmir, in northern Ind 
at an elevation of 1,524 meters ab 
the sea level during very cold weather 

The above conclusions were based 
a series of experiments on the effect 
drying on the viability of plague a: 
other organisms and on the length of 1i 
of these organisms suspended in dropk 
of moisture under varying conditions 
humidity and temperature. 

Adopting the conclusions of Teagu 
and Barber, then, we may conclude t! 
under the circumstances of temperatur 
and low humidity existing in Oakland 
the time of this outbreak, conditions wer 
not favorable for the transfer of infect 
droplets, carrying plague bacilli from or 
person to another, excepting under cor 
ditions of the closest contact. The dr 
ing and consequent death of the bacillu 
was so rapid that the ordinary measure: 
of prophylaxis, which were easy of aj 
plication, sufficed to check the progress 
of the infection when all existing case: 
were being cared for in hospitals. Wit! 
the same line of reasoning, we can su 
mise that if a different condition of tem 
perature and humidity existed, the result 
would have been far different, and we 
are justified in drawing the conclusio1 
that this epidemic teaches that we have 
still another danger to be looked forward 
to from the continued existence of plague 
among the ground squirrels in California 
We have, heretofore, been accustomed t 
think principally of the possible occur 
rence of an epidemic of the bubonic type 
following the extension of the disease to 
the rat population of some of our cities 
The gravity of the situation is enhanced 
considerably when we realize the possi 
bilities of a human case in the incuba 
tion stage of the disease following con 
tact with squirrel plague, journeying to 
some eastern state in the winter time and 
developing an infection such as that of 
Di Bortoli, in the proper climate setting 


EPIDEMIC OF PNEUMONIC PLAGUE 


the development of a pneumonic ept- 
mic which could easily be found in 
me of our eastern states in winter. The 
rospect of the consequences that could 
llow such a set of circumstances is not 
ill reassuring. 
The State Board of Health took im- 
diate action upon receipt of the first 
nformation suggesting the true nature 
the cases, and was ably assisted by 
'r. Crosby, the health officer of Oak- 
nd. The Oakland 


romptly made an emergency appropria- 


city council of 
ion, following similar action by the Gov 
rnor of California, and a corps of in- 
spectors and rat catchers, jointly paid by 
he Oakland city health department and 
the State Board of Health, was put mto 
he field. Embalming of all bodies before 
uthentic information as to the cause of 


death was obtained was immediately 


stopped and a system of inspection ot 
bodies of persons dying under circum- 
stances that might by any possibility be 
ittributed to plague in any form was 
established. To insure that no case might 
overlooked, the death certificates were 
scrutinized and countersigned by a dep- 
uty detailed for that purpose. The med- 
ical profession of the bay region was 
advised by special letter as to the exact 
situation and physicians were urged to 
report immediately all cases of pneu- 
and all acute infection 
of any sort, the diagnosis of which was 
not perfectly clear. All 
\.cited for the purpose 2f making a clini- 


monia cases of 


uch cases were 


and bacteriologica! examination. 

It is very evident that the medical pro- 
fession of the Pacific coast should be con- 
tinually on its guard for cases of plague 
which may occur at any time so long as 
the infection exists among the rodents of 
the state. It should be remembered that 
in the early period of plague epidemics 
the first cases are very apt to be over- 
looked and mistaken for other condi- 
tions. The bubonic and septicemic form 
is frequently mistaken for typhoid fever, 
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pyogenic infections, etc All cases with 
acute enlargement and tenderness of the 
lymphatic glands should be looked on 
with suspicion, and bacteriological exam 
The 


pneumonic form is particularly hard to 


ination made wherever possible 


identify, excepting by bacteriological 


tests. On the Pacific coast bacteriologists 
should be on the constant lookout for the 
presence of bipolar staining bacilli in the 


sputum of pneumonia cases 
SUMMARY 


l. The 


plague in 


human 
occurred in Oak 
land, in August and September, 1919. 


third visitation of 


California 


2. This epidemic was of the pneu 


monic type, the first instance of this form 
appearing epidemically on this hemis 
phere. 

3. The epidemic was promptly 
checked by the adoption of measures of 
isolation. 

4. The endemic prevalence of plague 
among ground squirrels of California 
constitutes a permanent menace not only 
to the State of California, but also to the 
whole of the United States. 

5. The extermination, 
which are at present being conducted by 
the State of California, as represented by 
the State Board of Health and the fed- 
eral government, and as represented by 
the United States Public Health Service, 
should be financed to such an extent as 


measures of 


to permit an extensive campaign of ex- 
termination that would offer some hope 
of the conclusion of the work within a 
period of one or two years. 

6. The pneumonic type of plague is 
probably not a serious menace on the 
Pacific coast, owing to climatic condi- 
tions ; but could readily become a serious 
matter in other parts of the United 
States by extension from the Pacific 
coast under the proper climatic condi- 
tions. 
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HEALTH A POLITICAL PLANK 


There has been no better public acknowledgement in recent years of th 


fundamental necessity of proper administration of the public health than the 
formulation of a “plank” in its political platform by the convention of th 
Republican party assembled in Chicago. Principles for which the American 
Public Health Association has been outspoken are here accepted as among the 
needs of the country. How true it is that the dreams of yesterday are th 


ilities of today. 

‘A thorough system of physical education for all children up to the age of 
nineteen,” is one of the proposals, “including health supervision and instruction.’ 
He: alth supervision has been for years the goal towards which the school systems 

f the country have been turning their steps and health education is today a staff 
upon which the health administrator depends. These two factors, health super 
vision and health education, to quote the language of the “plank” still further, 
“would remedy conditions revealed by the draft and would add to the economic, 
industrial and economic strength of the nation.” 

Further still the “plank” realizes the necessity that the Government be a 
guide and an adviser. “National leadership and stimulation will be necessary to 
induce the states to adopt a wise system of physical training.” 

Che “pull together spirit,” so ably advocated by Dr. Vincent at the Chicago 
meeting of ‘the \ssociation, finds its place in the statement of the essentials of the 
best government, by a great political party, in these terms: “The public health 
activities of the Federal Government are scattered through numerous departments 
and bureaus, resulting in inefficiency, duplication and extravagance. We advo 
cate a greater centralization of the Federal functions, and in addition urge the 
better codrdination of the Federal, state and local health agencies.” 

Health officers throughout the country will welcome this appreciation of 
the importance of their profession and of the general line of thought of their 
leading men. Public health is certainly coming into its own as a power for the 
‘trengthening of the nation, so that in the tests for supremacy that the future 
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certain to present, it may hold with undiminished lustre the high place that 
has ever assumed when the freedom and the advancement of its citizens have 


en considered. 

Child labor and women in industry are other “planks” in the platform in- 
Iving principles with which the health officer is familiar, while housing is 
reated by the platform in a large and comprehensive way. Although Lincolns 


e occasionally from log cabins and some sanitarians may question the direct 
ffect of housing upon health, the fundamental fact remains that in the environ 
ent that surrounds the hovel, the health risk is almost inevitably greater. Bet- 

housing—and the country needs it sorely—is a measure that can be given 
ts proper place by interest in it of the National Government. 

With the emphasis of the U. S. Government on health supervision, health 
education, National leadership and example, coordination and co6peration, and 
betterment of conditions in the industries, the health officer may attack his local 
problems feeling that he will have a support and a sympathy that are essential 
to his work. The “plank” in the platform of the Republican party will cheer 


him and strengthen his hand. 


TEAM WORK AMONG HEALTH AGENCIES 


In an encouraging number of states we find the beginnings of codrdina 
tion between the various health activities For a long time, most of the 
iwencies have pursued their ways, each for itself. It has been a rather com 
mon thing to find independent, overlapping, and even conflicting efforts be 
tween the organizations for child welfare, tuberculosis, public health nursing, 
mental hygiene, social hygiene, and the official agencies 

Organizations for cooperation now exist m Kansas, Maine, Ohio, Dela 
ware, Massachusetts, and doubtless other states. The latest addition to the 
list is Massachusetts, where the Massachusetts Central Health Council of 
state-wide agencies was organized in May, 1920. Each of the constituent 
organizations sends two representatives to the Council. Every two months 
the latter meets and discusses the respective activities. 

It is to be emphasized that the work of this Council is not repressive 
Its functions are advisory, if anything, the programs of the constituent organ- 
izations will be expanded, because of the opportunities for service created 
through the suggestions of other organizations. ‘The public health nursing 
organization, for example, will find that the cancer society has a message 
which should be carried to the public through public health nurses 

The initial activities of this organization will be to bring representatives 
from the various fields together to talk things over. Each organization will 
present its programs and préblems for discussion. Other activities will, 
however, suggest themselves as time goes on. For example, the influence 
for legislation of the combined organizations will be stronger than of the 
constituent units. It may be found advisable later to conduct one campaign 
for funds instead of the rather bewildering number of the past. Finally, or- 
ganization of this type tends to bring about a more wholesome relation be 
tween the official and the non-official health worker. The present regrettable 
condition in this regard has been largely due through failure to get together 
and talk things over. As a consequence there is no agreement as to what 
are the respective duties of the official and the voluntary health worker 

From starting out as forums for the discussion of problems of coming 
interest it is not inconceivable that some of the constituent organizations 
may find it advantageous to amalgamate, or to establish a federation involving 
firmer ties than at present. In the beginning, however, Councils like this 
will do well to leave to their constituent organizations a maximum autonomy 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


HEALTH EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


Help-wanted announcements will be car- 
ried free in this column until further notice. 
Copy goes to the printer on the fifteenth 
of each month. In answering keyed adver- 
tisements, please mail replies separately. 

The Health Employment Bureau also 
sends lists of applicants to prospective em- 
ployers without charge. 


Woman technician directress laborat 
City Health Department, capable of cd 
water and milk analyses and routine ba 
Salary to begin, $1,500. Ap 
with full information to R. L. 
M. D., City Health Officer, 
Salem, N. C. 

Full time city and county administra‘ 
health officer in North Carolina; populat 


approximately 40,000; salary, $3,500 to $4 


teriology. 
Carlt 


Winst 


to experienced man. Address 363, car: 
this JouRNAL, 

Recent medical graduate interested in | 
teriological or serological research and q 
ified to teach hygiene in state 
Man with a medical degree preferred, 
Salar 


Rural Sanitation in’ South- 
$2,700 to $3,600, with 
Address 352, care 


Field 
state 


expenst 


Director 
ern Salary, 
allowan e 


of this Journal. 


Director for large teaching dispensary in — 
North Atlantic State 
in hospital or dispensary administration de- 
Medical degree preferable, al- 
though not essential. Salary, about $6,000, 
Address 359, 


Previous experience one without will be considered. 
$2,500 to $3,500. Address 364, care of t! 
JourRNAL, 

Organizer for Venereal 


Middle West. 


Address 


sirable. 


Disease Buri 


according to ability ca Medical degree 


care of this Journ 
Salary, $3,60/ 
Salar 


in the 
this Journal. quired. 365, 
One chief medical officer. 
health 
One 

Salary, $2,400. Reorganizing Health Dep 

ment. Wonderful opportunity. City of % 
000. Send for qualification requirement 
Address John A. Kappelman, M. D., Healt 


Commissioner, Canton, Ohio. 


Food chemist at the Health Bureau, 
Rochester, N. Y. Salary, $2,500 to $3,000, 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Apply to Health Officer, > 4 

Full time health for 
Oakland County. Salary, $3,600, with allow- 
Address 


Two 
$3,000 


public physicians. 


each. laboratory technicia 
Rochester, 
officer is desired 
ance of $700 for auto maintenance. 


care of this JouRNAL. 


SAN FRANCISCO MEETING 
Reservation Blank for Hotel—Tecar off on this line 


lo CGavle Moseley. 


No. 333 


Francisco, Cal 


Pine Street, 
san 


Please reserve for me rooms for persons for the A. P. H. A 


Meeting from September. September.... 


Place cross (X) after your preference 


With bath. Single room. Double room..... Twin beds... 


Without bath 


Preferences in hotels. 


Single room.. Double room 


Name two or three.... 


Maximum rate day for room Minimum rate per day for room 


Name 


Street 


per 


address 


City 


State 
610 


the information of members of the 

H. A. who have in mind attendance at 
orty-ninth Annual Meeting in San Fran- 
Cal., September 13-17, 1920, the JourNAL 
mbles references to the principal facts 
have already been given in detail 
nks are also furnished, which may be 
venient for securing Pullman car reserva- 


ASSOCIATION 611 


TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 


For rooms at the hotels address Dr. Gayk 
G. Moseley, No. 333 Pine Street, San Fran 
cisco, Cal., Chairman, A. P. H. A. Hotel Com 
mittee, giving details of accommodations 
desired and the limits of cost of same For 
a guide the form on page 610 has been pre 
pared, which may be filled out, detached and 


s, also rooms in the hotels. A list of sent forward. You will receive a reply con- i 
tels is here given together with the accom- "™!"g your reservation. ' 
ations they offer and the rates for these To secure your transportation make appli 
mmodations. cation to your local railway agent who will : 
[he Palace Hotel is to be the Association furnish tickets from your home city to San ' 
eadquarters. Meetings will be held in the Francisco and return. He will furnish them | 
ditorium, Civic Center. in accordance with the route that you select 
SAN FRANCISCO HOTELS 
Room with Room 
Private Without 
Bath Bath 
ilace Hotel, Association Headquarters...... Single $5.00 to $ 8.00 
Double 8.00 to 14.00 ' 
tel St. Francis, Union Square scccccceseoingie 5.00 to 8.00 
Double 8.00 to 14.00 
otel Stewart, Geary St. at Union Square.....Single 3.50 to 4.00 
Double 5.00 to 5.50 
Twin beds 6.00 
ife Sh. OF Single 4.50 to 5.00 
Double 7.00 to 8.00 
tel Plaza 2.50 to 3.50 Single $2.00 to $2.50 
Double 4.50 to 5.50 Double 3.00 to 4.00 
Twin beds 6.00 | 
tel Whitcomb, Civic Center ee 100 to 6.00 Single 1.50 to 2.50 
Double 5.00 to 8.00 Double 2.00 to 3.00 
American plan.. .eseee-- Single 4.00 to 5.00 Single 3.50 to 4.50 
llevue Hotel, Geary St. at Taylor Single 3.50 to 4.00 | 
Double 5.00 to 6.00 
ancellor Hotel, Powell St. at Union Square..Single 3.00 
Double 4.00 
Twin beds 4.50 
lotel Argonaut, Fourth St. and Market......Single 2.00 to 2.50 Single 1.50 


Double 3.00 to 3.50 Double 2.00 


Reservation Blanks for Berth in Pullman Train—Tear off on This Line 


kp. W. A. Evans, Chairman A. P. H. A. Travel Committee, 
06 Tribune Building, Chicago, IIl. 


Reserve for me...... .....berths on the A. P. H. A. Special Train to the Coast, to 
eave Chicago on Wednesday, September 8, 1920, at 10:30 P. M 


Name 


Address 


d 
‘ 
i 
4 
} 
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to San Francisco and Pullman accommodations from the | 
rates from other im origin to Chicago. For Pullman reser) 
Mississippi are given n the P. H. A. Special, write to D 
page 544. The itin- Evans, and then claim your reser 
P. H. A. train from ind make payment for the same at the st 
e found in the the C. & N. W. R. R. in Chicago 
d Pullman rates It is expected that there will be speci 
Boston and New York to be att 
the Special in Chicago. Final inform 
Special a hicag ill secure their round will appear in the July News 


trip railway tickets in Francisco and . Order your reservations of Dr 


NOW! (Use blank on page 611.) 


RCENTAGES OF QUOTAS 
rO MONDAY NOON, JUNE 28, 1920 


rOTAL NUMBER OF MEMBERS RECEIVED TO 
DATE oO} OUOTA 


th Oklahoma 
New Mexico Delawart 
North Carolina 273 Massachusetts 
lowa 
Wisconsin 
Missouri 
West Virginia 
New York 


New Jersey 


California 
Saskatchewan 
Colorado 
Idaho 

Maine 

Florida 
Montana 
North Dakota 


Nova Scotia 


Tennessee 

Manitoba 
\rizona 

Indiana 


Rhode Island 


Vermont Virginia 

South Dakota i Nebraska 
Maryland and D. ¢ South Carolina 
\labama New Hampshire 
Connecticut 

Ohio Kentucky 
Michigan Mississippi 


Washington 58 Pennsylvania 
Minnesota New Brunswick 


Arkansas 


612 
Per tage | 
filled 
117 
110 
106 
100 


LIST OF NEW MEMBERS 


Proposed for Election to th iia 
A. P. H. A 
June 15 to June 22, 1920, inclusive : 
es of Sponsors are set in Bold Face Type. 
es of New Members are in Light Face Type ; 
| 
ALABAMA Carroll Fox, M. D., Washington. : 
es Leslic tusby 4 ~ I 
DD. Dowling, M. D., Birmingham. Bu M. I U. 8S. P. H 
Samuel A. Tarrant, Sanitary Officer Board of R 8S Carey M I I 4 Su g } H 
iealth, Birmingham Washingtor 
BE. Jackson Lumber Co. (sustaining me Martin Cooley, M. D Washing 
Riderwood ton 
tr. B. Johnson, Montgomery. Charles S. Cowie, M. D., Hyattsville : 
ntrol, State Board of Health, Shelby Ella R. ales, M. D., A. A. Surgeon, U. 8S. P 
CALIFORNIA H. S., W ashington 
rhomas Foster, M, D., Surgeon, U. S. P. H. 8 : 
R. Bancroft, M. D., Sacramento. Glen Echo, Md : 
G. C. Bellinger, M, D., Supt. Tuber. San., D, Graves, M. D., U. S, P. H. S., Washing 
Salem Ure 
Gordon B. Hamilton, M, D 4. A. Surg I 
\gnes Walker, M. D., San Francisco. S P. H. 8 Wasl 
Annie D. MacRae, M. D., Bacteriologist, Health Car Harris, M. D., Surgeon 
Dept San Francisco (R) Washington 
julia George, Social Worker, San Francisco Samuel B. Harris, M. D Asst. Surgeon, | s : 
& & Washingto 
COLORADO Henry Hayes, M. D P 
G. Hiekey, M. D., Denver. H. 5 R Washing 
Mar kK Holt, M. 
Sarah E. Barkley, R. N., Public Health Nurse i. S. Laird, M. D \ .F. 
wler S., Washingtor 
IDAHO Horace M. Lowe, M. D., Asst. Surgeon s 
Vashington 
\ 4. Newberry M. D., Filer Washington | 
N. Davis, M. D City Health Officer, Kir 1. H. Mendelson, M. D I s | ws Wasl 
ington 
ILLINOIS Charles E. Ralph, M. D., 1 A. Surgeon, | 
I H. 8 Washingtor 
ver, M. D., Chicago. Rine. D. D. P. A. Dental Surgeor 
W. G. Sachse, M. D., Health Officer, Morri W aston 
(, St, Clair Drake, M. D., Springfield, l.. B. Rogers, M. D,, A. A. Surgeon, U. 8. P. H 
I H Best, M D Commissioner of Health, “ Washington 
Freeport 4. Rowland, M. ID) Surgeor I 
E. Crawford, M. D., District Health Officer, H. 5S 
KO 
Mary E, Wilson, R. N., Springfield. M M. D.. P. A (R), U. 
Harry W. Schumacher, M I> Stat Dept f P. H. 8 Alexandria, Va 
Health, Springfield Carl E. Miner, M. D., Washington. 
Streator Red Cross Associatior 
Henrietta n, Exe Asst I S. Int | 
IOWA partmental il Hygien Board, Washingtor ; 
John W. Teed, Bloomfield. Ormie C. I Supervisor, Interdepartmenta 
Social Hyg I ard, Washingtor 
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PUBLIC HEALTH NOTES 


Abstracts by D. Greenserc, M. P. Horwoop and Mayo Totman 


Is the Tuberculosis Campaign Based on 
Sound Principles?—Recently Dr. Raymond 
has questioned the value of the public 
campaign. He that public 
officials fail to recognize the supreme 


maintains 
th 


ortance of the racial factor in the control 


mortality and morbidity rates, and as a 


millions of dollars are squandered every 
for public health work. He believes that 
the 


lt 
lit 


reason why communities varied in 
ount of influenza they had was due to the 
the and 
fitness of 
nity. Dr. Armstrong, on the other hand, 
is found that although the racial factor is 
eedingly determining the 
erculosis mortality and morbidity rates of 
ymmunity, that race habits are equally im- 
rtant. Furthermore, Dr. Dublin has shown 
it the mortality rate from tuberculosis of 

lungs among the white policyholders of 

Metropolitan Life Company, 


decreased 42 per cent from 1911 to 1919 


fferences in biologic constitution 


rganic the people in each com- 


important in 


Insurance 
ong those persons in the age group from 35 
14 for this 
be found in the intensive campaign of 
lic health communities 
| private agencies have waged during this 
iod, 
personal hygiene has aided in diminished 
rates. The Journal of Outdoor Life 
that the 
sed on sound principles, and that the cam- 
other 


He believes that the reason 


education, which 


Increased knowledge of the principles 


er 


eath 


ncludes tuberculosis campaign is 


should be broadened to include 


ign 
ndamental factors which bear on the prev- 
of the of Outdoor 
April, 1920. 


disease.—J ournal 
(M. P. H.) 
+ 
Summary of Sanitary Situation in Ori- 
ental Europe.—The Central Bureau for the 
Control of Epidemics of the League of Red 
ross Societies reports under date of Jan- 


ce 


lary, 1920, a resumé of sanitary situations 
regarding epidemic diseases in Austria, Hun- 
gary, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Ukrainia, Rou- 
mania, Jugo-Slavia, and Italy. Typhus fever 
s the most wide spread and the most severe, 
onstituting a source of great danger not only 
tor eastern Europe but for the whole conti- 
It is spread throughout Russia and the 
epidemic is most virulent in the territory con- 
the recent theater of war on the 


nent. 


stituting 
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eastern front. Smallpox is similarly especially 
prevalent in this area, but has been success 
fully combatted in all those states which have 
voluntary ofr 


Up to the time 


instituted vaccination, either 
compulsory on a large scale. 
of the report plague was officially reported 
only from certain places in western Asia and 
southeastern Europe. But it to 
be present also in Ukrainia and Czecho-Slo 


that 


is rumored 


vakia. Cholera, while wide spread in 
part of Russia adjacent to Poland, has so far 
not obtained a foothold in that country itself. 
—Revue Int. March, 1920 


H.C.) 


Croix-Rouge, 


+ 

$15,000 for Health Work in the Dominican 
Republic—An additional appropriation of 
$15,000 has been made by the American Red 
Cross for hospital work among the poor of 
the Dominican Republic, following an inves- 
tigation of health conditions 
there by Dr. John M. Swan. 
be provided by the Red Cross to administer 
the Seybo 
for 


and _ sanitary 


\ physician will 


Hospital as well as nursing per- 
the Municipal Hospital at Santo 
City. Certain necessary hospital 


sonnel 
Domingo 
and medical supplies will also be furnished, 


native will 


(J. A 


nurses 


T.) 


and a training school for 
be established in the city 
+ 

Health in the Virgin Islands.—What the 

to the Virgin Islands, 

expressed of life death, 


shown in vital statistics for the first quarter 


American flag means 


and 


in terms is 
of the present year revealing a decided de- 
the death Health and sanita- 
work under the direct of 
\mer- 


cline in rate 
is supervision 


The 


its 


tion 
the American naval government. 
Red through Insular 
and Foreign the last 
years spent nearly $44,000 for the equipment 


ican Cross, which, 


Division has in two 
of hospitals on the Island, has also been of 
great and timely assistance in improving con 
ditions. 

A statement by the chief municipal physi- 
cian of St. Thomas and St. John shows that 
the death rate for the first three months of 
the lowest in the munic 
ipality It about of the death 
rates recorded for the other (English, French 
and Dutch) West Indian Islands, A 


below the 1919 death rate of the registration 


1920 is on record 
is one-half 


and is 


: 
} 
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i 1 the United States In addition the 
birth rate exceeded the death rate by more 
than 1 per cent. while infant mortality was 
76.9 or less than one-half of that recorded 
in the surrounding islands and considerably 
below the rate in the states Lhe record is 
ill the more remarkable because December, 
january and February are the months when 
mortality is slightly higher than at other 
times 

Funds for the administration of the islands 
are limited but in spite of this in two years 


the general death rate has been lowered from 


{9.5 per thousand to 13.6 and infant mortal 


ity from 251.7 to 76.9 


Public Health in Tasmania.—Any country 


a death rate of 8.84 commands the 


that has 


interest as well as the respect of public health 


officials. The annual public health report of 
lasmania demonstrates that this distant isl- 
and is, as the geography states, “salubrious.” 


With a population of a little over 200,000 and 
a birth rate of 25.91, diseases of early infancy 


149 deaths, cancer 145, tuberculosis 


The high- 


caused 


(all forms) 124 and intluenze 37 


est figure of all is for diseases of the cir 


system which caused 248 deaths. The 


other disease 


culatory 


only which reaches three fig 


ures in the causes of death” tables are those 


the respiratory 


of the nervous svstem, 177; 
system, 212: and the digestive system, 158 
Deaths from infectious diseases are measured 
by units or tens 

\ child welfare association conducts home 


visiting, lectures, talks and demonstrations at 


a center. Two-thirds of the total expenditure 
of the health department went for the pre- 
vention and treatment of influenza. The lab 


oratory reports indicate that supervision of 
food, especially milk, ts actively pursued and 
slow to 


The 


one the 


that the department is by no means 


take legal action when occasion arises 


general tenor of the report gives 


lasmanian health depart- 
youthful Editorial, 


May 1, 1920.—(H. N. C.) 


impression that the 
ment is full of 
Vedical O fiicer, 


vigor 


+ 


Insanitary Post Offices —‘“Many of the 


post offices of the country are not fit for the 


purpose for which they were erected. In 


addition, insanitary conditions prevail in some 
notable example is the 


of the largest \ 
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Chicago post office, the sanitary condit 


which has been a source of complaint for 


Lack of ventilation, proper 


ing, and even of ordinary cleaning have 


continuously complained of without re 


Such surroundings contribute to 


efhiciency, a higher sick and death rate. 


superannuation. Uncleaned 


undusted, mail sacks not only spread ge 
through the offices but must contaminat 
mail received by the public Tubercul 


rises to the dignity of an occupational di 


among post office clerks.”—Speech b 
Nelson in the House of Representatives 
Reported in the Congr 


\pril 29 
Record.—(J. A. T.) 


+ 
Influenza and Tuberculosis —Ambe: 
and Peters in a critical review of the ri 


writings on the effect of the influenza 


demic on tuberculosis, and in an analysis 
their own cases have come to the follow 
conclusions: (1) What evidence we pos 


does not support to the beliet 


influenza attacl 


lend any 


the usual severity of an 


less among the tuberculous than among tl 


nontuberculous; on the contrary pulmor 


complications seem equally frequent, and 


statistical records indicate that the case fat 


ity of influenza among the tuberculous w 
higher than among the general populati 
(2) In a certain number of individual 


epidemic marks the inception of definite | 

monary tuberculosis which did not previous! 
The 
following 


exist as clinical disease. onset of pul 


monary tuberculosis influenza n 
be rapid and immediate or insidious and re 
mote We that to 


the possibility of pulmonary 


believe ignore or det 
tuberculosis 

a seguela is to defer diagnosis and treatment 
of a number of patients requiring treatment 
with limitations of thei 


unduly, resulting 


chances for recovery. (3) Among those al 
ready tuberculous, influenza may to a varying 
degree have reactive, quiescent or apparent! 
Such 


temporary 


inactive lesions. reactivation may | 


marked by a exacerbation « 
symptoms of short duration or by the class 


That 


a cours 


ical evidences of a severe relapse. 


large number do not pursue such 
and do escape definite permanent damage 
not denied.—J. B. Amberson Jr. and Peter 


Jr. Amer. Rev. of Tub., Apr., 1920, 71. (D. G 
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SYMPTOMS OF ILLNESS IN CHILDREN 


se directions, phrased in language which may be understo the parent or 
have been issued by the New York State Department of Health, Hermant ‘ 
Riggs. M. D.. Commissioner They are so direct that they merit the widest cu : 
? tion, and the JOURNAL is pleased to be a factor toward that re iti 


mptoms of illness in children which should be observed by parents and school teachers 
and their significance 


ation from the normal im a pre ; 
{ 
eaithy child 
mps 
walion to SYMPTOMS F | via 
r play May be the beginning of Beginning of diphtheria 
d an acute infectious diseas¢ Suppurating gla scarlet { 
simply stomach trouble measles 
nes intestinal intect 1 or Bad teet! 
r eves cold 
ished or [These symptoms mark May be ( ectious diseases 
1 the beginning of most chil- | e of co! cable skin dis 
re diseases ses Wor etig 
, eruption is accompanied by scratching, 
if on head, lice it on hands ; 
The earliest symptoms of many acute , itch 
fectious diseases; always demand at 
ention ] s it, ears or suppurating 
let tever 
be due ple gas est | ting ¢ tron 
sorder ndigestior May be arly 
sympt scarlet tever or other fr ty mav be foreigi 
wlis 
ww rofu nad 1 prohabl guintir 
e pr IS¢ ind nas pr Symptoms of 
ved a preceding chill or tever ldaci faulty evesiaht 
May madi t ning dis 
vs ease of bran r spimal cord, o1 
a functional nervous disorder; 
St. Vitus nce or epileptic ts ill vil 
( leas 
May be due to eye strain, sku 
j 
iil disorder, msufhicient sleep, et ‘ 
May i Is ¢ 
Viay beginning i\ ‘ rset 
Whooping cough iphther 
luberculosis Scarlet fevet Meask 
\leasles Ponsilitis Nent re throat 
Simple cold or fluet ma 
veight May be duc to idenoids beginnu 
" 
t T + i 
Particularly if associated wit slight 
fever, swollen glands of neck, a limp or cai 
pain m the back, may suggest tuber Middle ea e ytitis Ma 
culosis. complicat after ifectious disease 
1 in the head 
: 1 i If referred to hip and accompanied by 
Especially with running nose and eyes 
I th u limp r inability to bear we ight 
Or OF limb: may be first symptoms of tuber 
measles. May be simple cold or in- 
culous hip disease 
fluenzz 
. . lt referred to back, may be beginning of 
Pott’s disease 
eferre¢ g Sit 
Indicates impoverished blood With A 
puffiness of the face may indicate kidne . “eg , 
‘terred to DacK oO! ear may be 
disease, especially after scarlet fever 
lng of mastoid diseasé¢ 
juent re quests fo go to the fouet lf nea lac he. may eginning met 
May indicate trouble with bowels, kid il may be s tom of amma 
nevs or bladder tion anywhere 


i 
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Salaries of Health Workers.—"“‘A man 


faithtul to his ideals frequently gets a thin 
time trom som tt noble philanthropist 
who adorn our town councils.” So writes 

correspondent tl healtl othcer t 
the Wedical Off Hlealth workers in Great 
Britain are apparent! nsiderably exercised 
over the matt ft salar I this issue of 
the agazine te t their mterests appear 
tour items concerning remuneration and one 
ol security tenure otf Previous 

ues have nor an once dealt with these 
subjects Under “Notes and Comments,” thi 
ournal says, ming more and more 
a scandal that eK i otheers of health as 
regards their conditions of appointment and 
their remuneration should be almost entirely 
subject to the aprice of local authorities.” 


Che Ministry of Health has evidently taken 


a hand in the matter though its influence is 
apparently not a controlling one The med 
ical magazines have naturally voiced their 
sentiments for igher salaries and one at 


least has refused to publish advertisements 
calling for healt] theers where the salary 
offered was below a certain minimum Phe 
attitude of the local governing body regard 
ing this stand of the profession is retlected 
in a note relating to a meeting of the 
Worcestershire County Council This county 
was offering the post of Assistant Tubercu 
lous Officer at a salary of £450. Medical papers 
had declined t print the advertisement 
stipulating a salary of £45 The Min- 
istry of Health in a letter endorsed this. The 
Chairman of the Council objected very 
strongly to this sort of pressure” and “felt 


very much adverse t allowing the medical 
papers or the Ministry to dictate to them.’ 
Che Council was apparently convinced that 


assistant medical officers of health could he 
secured for £450 and voted to advertise in 
the daily papers.—Medical Officer. May 1, 
1920 (77. N. ¢ 


Uncle Sam Keeping Candy Pure.—Candy 


in interstate commerce, the United States Ds 
partment of Agriculture tells the manufac 
turers, must be pure and must carry a label 
that tells the truth 

On the question of purity, harmless colors 
that do not conceai inferiority are permitted 
The use of shellac and other gums for coat 


ing is prohibited rhe department holds that 


saccharin is injurious to health and its use in 
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candy is prohibited. Talc, terra 

hrome yellow, alcohol, narcotics, drug 

mineral substances of all kinds are spe 

torbidden im confectionery by the tet 

the law Che use of cocoa dust in th 

ufacture of chocolate goods is held 
jectionabk \ harmless mineral 

be used for a slab dressing if used 

way that littl or none of the oil is 

porated in the finished candy 

decisions or opinions relating to the ay 

tion of the Federal food and drugs 

contectionary may be obtained upon ri 


the Bureau of Chemistry, United S 


Department of Agriculture (J. A. T.) 


+ 


John Bull Pays for Healthy Babies.— 
John Bull believes that healthy babies n 
strong men, and is willing to pay for 


according to reports recently received | 


Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart 
f Labor. In 1918 grants made by the 
tional government in support of infant » 


fare work in England and Wales amount: 


about $1,150,00, which one-ha 


represents 


ipproved expenditure for welfare cent 


health 


tor 


visitors,” maternity care and _ sin 


mothers and children 
of health 


work 


The number centers imecre 


in 1917, to 1,550 in June, 1919, 


them supported entirely by pt 


funds Attendance at the centers has 


shown a phenomenal increase 


\s a result, it is thought, of public prot 
tion of maternity and infancy, the int 
nortality rate for England and Wales 
1918 is 94 There was no increase overt 
even under the adverse conditions of war 


influenza, 
rhe 1918 infant mortality rate for the | 
birth just published, is 


the 


registration area, 


7 pomts higher than the rate for 


ceding year 
investigations 


Children’s Bureau 


shown that Uncle Sam's babies die becat 
they and their mothers do not have ski 
care 


+ 


Do not take drugs to cure the headache, s 


the United States Public Health Service. ‘ 
sult a physician, a dentist or an oculist 
see if the cause can be located. Often 
eyes, or the teeth may be at fault. 
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Ith Classes for Children.—The health 
resents the possibilty of communal 
ng Various lines I is an agency 

ral family adjustment in the matters 
childhood It possesses a vantage 

the prevention of tuberculosis, car 
ases and the development of detects 
and hearing: as well as the correc- 
postural errors, and incipient de 

f the feet and spine In a remedial 


eliminates ofr palliates dietetic errors 


ssens the likelihood of malnutrition 
g ther hildren of the household 
lasses to function properly should be 

with a general hospital or dis 


he home and various agencies which 
ement and augment the work of the 
lo provide for these articulations, 1t 
tial to have a social service nurse and 

ore friendly visitors, who can cor 
e various agencies and activities Phe 
lee and experience of social service 
broad as they may be, are insufhcient 


ible them to deal satisfactorily with 


home problems lor this reason a 
»f domestic sciences and arts is almost 


essity In addition to her special work 
he home, it 1s designed to arrange for 
us classes for mothers and older chil- 
with a view to instilling a working 
dge concerning the numerous phases 
me making that are so intimately related 
family health 
is own classes the author has established 
ertaimn amount of competition among 
ers by having 3 types of admission cards, 
cating 3 relative degrees of proficiency in 
rying out the instructions given, and in 
erating towards a higher standard of 
Ith habits and methods of living. Mothers 
promoted and their own efforts deter- 
e the rating deserved.—I. S. Wile, Arch 
diatrics, Mar. 1920, 162. (D. G.) 


+ 


Cats and Human Diphtheria—Dr. Savy 
after examining bacteriologically the nose 
throat of 8 healthy cats and 12 kittens 
h had not been associated with cases of 
an diphtheria found that all the kittens 

of the cats failed to show any bacilli 
ich at all resembled diphtheria bacilli. In 
case of the remaining five cats bacilli 
sely resembling the Klebs-Loeffler were 
vered, but with one possible exception it 


s definitely considered that they were not 


true ria cil 1 he xception was 
the case la it whi was examined three 
nths after the first examination 
Ver similar results followed experiments 
its which were associated with cases of 
umal diphtheria finally Dr Savage 
soug to infect kittens with the disease arti 
ciall tor as he ol serves 1f, aS so otten has 
een asserted, cats suffer from diphtheria, or 
even 1f it e merely advanced that they act as 
carriers of the diphtheira bacillus 1m _ thei 
roat or nose, it should be possible to infect 
the irtificially and set up either condition 
leeding experiments were unsuccessful, throat 
isal swabbing met with a like result and 
mtrary to expectation diphtheria bacilli im 
planted into the nasal cavities were unable to 
survive beyond a very short period. Dr. Sav 


age expresses the definite opinion that cats 
do not act as diphtheria carriers, and further 


states that it would appear that the mucous 


membranes of these animals are particularly 
inimical to diphtheria bacilli W. G. Savage, 
Jour pi el 1920, 152. Medical Officer 
\y 


The Fly a Carrier of Trachoma Virus.— 
The direct transmission of the virus of the 


granulomatous conjunctivitis of hot climates 


is an obvious method of infection, and ex 


periments have shown that the most trivial 


lesion of the conjunctiva renders the surface 


susceptibl inoculation. The possibility of 
infection by flies is also obvious; and in Tunis 
fresh cases of conjunctivitis occur most tre 
quently at the beginning of the autumn, when 
flies are most numerous and troublesome. An 
Algerian monkey (Macacus inruus) is readily 
susceptible to the virus and, when infected, 
presents a granular conjunctivitis of the type 
occurring in man, which develops quickly, and 
hecomes cured in about two months In two 
experiments flies were kept for three hours 
in tubes containing the secretion from cases 
of trachoma, and were then transferred to a 
clean cage \fter an interval of 24 hours in 
one experiment, and six hours in another, the 
heads and feet were cut off and pounded up 
with normal saline solution Inoculation of 
the lids of the monkey, after scaritication, with 
this material was followed by a granulo 
matous conjunctivitis of typical character 

( Nicoll \. Cuenod, and G Blat ( mpt 
Rend lcad. Sciences, 1919, vol. 169, 1124 


+ 
a 
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A BOTULINUS OBSERVATION 


te ting | tog eproduced phenomena, in that these patients, a1 
igh ti Matthias Nicoll, M nly, were able to magnetize sheets of 

) I tn state irt ent f Health, pr to a remarkable degre« the paper after 
ents a grou patients ( of the state ing magnetized by these patients w 

stitutions vere ff g fro 1 here to a object, walls and rooms 

$ pois i ithreak occurred dut hours and very difficult to shake; thes« 

g kebruar 1920 e pr s pe! itients, by rubbing their hands and t 
adhert to t \ ind ft tl persons | ing the electric bulb. we uld cause the 
these patient igneti 1 filament to vibrate rapidly, e\ 
them lf left sturbed the would ad come in contact with the side of the 
here to t me t bjects ‘ g wall of the bulb.” 
time The phenomenon of the magnetizat 

In h ‘ t ence, Dr. ] paper by persons in normal conditi 
Ranson, ( i it the imstitut winter weather is well known to phys 
writes ind popular experimenters. If these « 

“In connectt wit this particular out vations point to a febrile condition tl 
break there were several features which specially induces such magnetic condit 
have never beet lentifed with any other they will be ot interest in suggesting « 
reported outbreaks f botulinus poisoning studv of the new effect Unless the 
which make it of particular interest tor ret were really the only persons affected, it s 
erence and study One was the develop strange that the observers did not find the sa: 
ment of patches in the nose and throat ot phenomenon in their own handling of 
many of the patients; another one was the paper, and the fact of controls is distinct 
development of pecular static electri mentioned by Dr. Ranson 


| af 
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Can the Tuberculosis Rate Be Reduced ?— 
of the work reported by Cumming, 
as already made several important con- 
ittions on the transmission of respiratory 
uses, was: (1) to determine the presence 
of tubercle bacilli on eating uten- 
ifter they were used by tuberculous pa- 
(2) to determine the presence or 
e of these organisms on eating utensils 
hese were washed by the usual hand 
in hot water: (3) to determine their 
on the hands of patients, and (4) 
etermine their presence in the air of 
erculosis wards 
e investigated spoon wash water, spoon 
se water, hand scrapings and air washings 
ce tuberculous sputum passes through the 
| cavity on its way from the lungs of the 
erculous to the exterior, this cavity be- 
mes contaminated. Objects that enter the 
uths of these patients become contaminated 
ith the specific organism. As eating utensils 
re the most frequent inanimate objects which 
me in contact with the mouth, it is to be 
pected that guinea pigs injected with the 
yash water from eating utensils of the tuber- 
lous patient would die from tuberculosis 
irty-live per cent of the animals so in- 
ted died from the injection 
But the outstanding feature of this series 
experiments is that the percentage of 
aths, 25, from the rinse water injections was 
ilmost as great as that from the wash water 
ections. It is believed that the hand wash- 
ng of the spoons in this series of experiments 
can be taken as representative of the usual 
method of washing eating utensils. If this is 
the difference in the percentaze of deaths 
etween the animals injected with washings 
and rinsings indicates that orly about 30 per 
ent of the spoons used by tuberculous pa 


tients are rendered free from the organism by 


the usual hand method of washing 
This group of rinse water injections, with 
its 25 per cent mortality, demonstrates th: 
facility of tuberculosis transmission and in 
licates that in families the eating utensil is 
the major avenue of distribution The uni 
ersal application of the principle of eating 
utensil asepsis will accomplish more in the 
control of tuberculosis than will any other 
single measure of practical application.—J. G 
79 


Cumming, Jour. A. M. A. Apr. 17, 1920, 1072 
G 


Prophylaxis of Infantile Diarrhea.—Ttx 
author reports the remarkable record main 


tained at 


a home for infants, where for a 
period of 22 years no case of diarrhea origin- 
ated in the home and there was not a single 
death from that cause. He attributes this 
result to a strict system of dealing with th 
children. (1) All incomers were isolated on 
arrival until such time as it was certain that 
their motions were normal. (2) A special 
room provided with washing apparatus and 
slop sink, was set apart to which all babi 
had to be taken whenever the napkins ri 
quired changing (3) As the napkins wer 
removed they were immediately placed in a 
disinfectant, the nates were washed and bathed 
with a disinfectant, the nurse washed and 
disinfected her own hands, and those of the 
child and then put on fresh napkins. (4) A 
special nurse was detailed for this duty, and 
she was not permitted to take part in_ the 
preparation and distribution of food to the 
children. (5) The food was kept in a larder 
and, except at meal-times, was out of all con 
tact with the children and their service.—G. D 


Sherwood, Lancet, Apr. 24, 1920, 906. (D, G 
+ 


Early Diagnosis of Tuberculosis with 
X-Ray.—There are two methods of X-Ray 
examination of the thorax, radioscopic and 
radiographic. With the former one can study) 
the function and with the latter the structure 

f the lung Since functional derangement 
frequently precedes visible structural change 
it will be evident that in many cases we must 
look for the earliest manifestations of diseas« 
in the radioscopic picture (fluorescent screen) 
The importance of observing any limitations 
of diaphragmatic movements as an early sign 
of tuberculosis has long been realized In 
the experience of the author there is a stage 
even earlier than that of actual limitation, 
this stage can best be described as hesitation 


and it is his belief that this is, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, the earliest sign of 
infection. In a typical case it will be seen 
that the diaphragm on the affected side com 
mences its descent during inspiration a fra 
tion of a second later than on the sound side 

M. Berry, British Jour f Tuberculosis 


Jan. 1920, 12. (D. G 
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THE PRIVY AND THE WELL 
\ PHILipPINE Stupy IN CAUSE AND EFFECT 


The happy days of childhood we often call to mind; we love to live them o’er agai 
by memory’s light refined—Zacate and camotes in the field of fragrant hay, the garden a: 
the privy, and the well not far away. The back yard with its litter of manure all aroun 
about; the garbage heap where flies galore flew buzzing in and out; the pig-sty and th 
chicken coop; the dogs that played all day on the ground used for a privy, with the well 
not far away. We took our joys and sorrows as they chanced to come along; my brother 
had “makati” and he didn’t grow up streng; Juanith died of fever—it was mighty sad 
that day—but we didn’t blame the privy nor the well not far away. In those good old 
days mosquitoes used to sing the whole long night, but we would keep the house tight 
closed and thus avoid the bite; but Pedro got the ague and Maria pined away—mosquitoes 
foul air—privy, and the well not far away. We used to think that death was just a punish 
ment for sin—the sin of ignorance, I say! So let us now begin to try and get the windows 
screened but open night and day, and a sanitary privy with the well quite far away. Let's 
try and wash our face and hands, let’s clean the back yard, too; let’s rid ourselves ot 
fevers and the chills and ague crew. Let in the air and sunshine but keep the fly away 
from the place used for a privy with the well far, far away. 


Philippine Health Service Bulletin 


CONVENTIONS, CONFERENCES, MEETINGS 


July 16-17, Seattle, Wash., Washington Southwestern Tuberculosis Conference 
Health Officers’ Association September 13-17, San Francisco, Cal 

August (—), Florida State Health Confer American Public Health Associatio: 
ence September 14-15, Springfield, Ill, Confer 

\ugust 10, Portland, Ore., American Society ence Illinois Officials and State De 
of Civil Engineers partment of Public Health. 

August 20-21, Denver, Colo., National First September 16-17, Springfield, IIL, Illinois 
Aid and Rescue Contest Health and Welfare Association. 
September, Oklahoma City, Okla., Okla September 22, Kentucky Tuberculosis As 

homa Tuberculosis Association sociation. 
September 6-7, Omaha, Neb., Missouri Val September 22-24, South Bend, Ind., Indiana 
ley Medical Society State Medical Association. 
September 6-10, Holyoke, Mass., New Eng- September 29-October 3, Cleveland, O., Na 
land Water Works Association tional Safety Council. 
September 7-8, Ogden, Utah, Utah State October 4-10, Montreal, Canada. American 
Medical Association Association of Occupational Therapy 
September 7-9, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., October 4-10, Montreal, Canada, American 
Convention of Health Officers of New Hospital Association. 
York October 9, Ottawa, Canada, Canadian As 
September 9, Providence, R. I., Rhode sociation Prevention Tuberculosis. 
Island Medical Society. October 11-13, St. Louis, Mo., American 
September 9, San Francisco, Cal., Cali- Child Hygiene Association. . 
fornia Tuberculosis Association? October 13-15, Chicago, Ill, Association of 
September 9-11, Cheyenne, Wyo., North Railway Surgeons. 
western Tuberculosis Conference. October 22-26, New York City, American 
September 10-11, San _ Francisco, Cal., Dietetic Association. 


The A. P. H. A. Meeting at San Francisco is only 
Seventy days away! 


September 13-17, 1920. 
Plan your vacation so as to be there! 
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STATE HEALTH NOTES— 
LEGISLATION 


National.—The bill (S. 3383 and H. R 
7) to imerease the pay of the Army, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
Geodetic Survey, and the Public Health 
ice was signed by the Vice President and 
Spe aker of the House of Representatives 
lay 15 and was approved by the Presi- 
on May 19 Che first section provides 
increases as follows: commencing Jan- 
ry 1, 1920, commissioned officers of the 
y, Navy, Marine Corps and Public Health 
rvice shall be paid in addition to all pay 

allowances now allowed by law, increases 
rates per annum as follows: Colonels in 

\rmy and Marine Corps, captains in the 
ivy, and assistant surgeons general in the 
thlic Health Service, $600, lieutenant. colonels 
the Army and Marine Corps, commanders 
the Navy, and senior surgeons in the Pub- 

Health Service, $600; majors in the Army 
nd Marine Corps, lieutenant commanders in 
the Navy, and surgeons in the Public Health 

Service, $840; captains in the Army and Mar- 

ne Corps, lieutenants in the Navy, and passed 
ssistant surgeons in the Public Health Serv- 

ce, $720; first lieutenants in the Army and 

Marine Corps, lieutenants (junior grade), act- 

ng assistant surgeons and acting dental sur- 

geons in the Navy, and assistant surgeons in 
the Public Health Service, $600; second lieu- 
tenants in the Army and Marine Corps, and 
nsigns in the Navy, $420; Provided, That 
contract surgeons of the Army serving full 
time shall receive the pay of a second lieuten- 
int 

Another bill which has passed the Senate 
and House and has recently received the sig- 
nature of the President is H. R. 12775, an act 
to amend an act entitled “An act for making 
further and more. effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes.” 

Section 10 concerns the Medical Department 

of the Army and provides for one Surgeon 

General with the rank of Major General and 

two assistants with the rank of brigadier gen- 

erals. Hereafter members of the Army Nurse 

Corps are to have relative rank as follows: 
The superintendent shall have relative rank 

of major; the assistant superintendents, di- 

rector, and assistant directors, the relative 

rank of captain; chief nurses, the relative rank 
of first lieutenant; and nurses, the relative 
rank of second lieutenant; and as regards 


we 


medical and sanitary matters and all other 
work within the line of their professional 
luties shall have and shall be regarded as 
laving authority in and about military hos- 
pitals next after the medical officers of the 
Army. 

H. R. 9521 is an act to prevent hoarding and 
deterioration of, and deception with respect 
to cold storage foods, to regulate shipments 
of cold storage foods in interstate commerce 
and for other purposes. It was passed in the 
Senate May 17, with amendments and on 
May 18 the House disagreed with these 
amendments and asked for a conference. The 
act requires all goods kept in cold storage 
more than 30 days to be marked with the date 
placed in storage, and taken out of storage 
It shall be unlawful for any person to ship, 
deliver for shipment, or sell, in commerce, 
any article of food that has been held in cold 
storage for twelve months or more The 
Secretary of Agriculture is empowered to 
enforce the act. The punishment for violation 
is a fine not exceeding $1,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both The 
sum of $200,000 is provided to enforce the act 

H. R. 11841 amends an act granting addi- 
tional quarantine powers and imposing addi- 
tional duties on the Marine Hospital Service, 
approved February 15, 1893. It was intro 
duced May 8, 1920, and requires vessels clear- 
ing for any port in the U. S. to obtain a bill 
of health from the consular officer or his 
medical officer 

H. R. 13627 is to amend an act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hos- 
pital and sanitarium facilities for discharged 
sick and disabled soldiers, sailors and mar- 
ines. It passed the House May 21 and is now 
before the Senate. It provides for the pur- 
chase of a building in the District of Columbia 
now leased as a hospital 

H. R. 14315 is a bill to authorize an appro- 
priation to enable the Secretary of the Treas 
ury to provide medical, surgical, and hos- 
pital services and supplies for patients of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance and of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Division of Rehabilitation, suffering from 
neuro-psychiatric and tubercular ailments and 
diseases, and for other purposes. It was in- 
troduced in the House on May 29 and referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. This bill provides for three hos- 
pitals for neuro-psychiatric patients, one each 
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n the Central Atlant ( oast states, the regior { ttee on the 
t the Great |! inci =the Nortl Pac ‘ lt regulate t 
ast State it i le tw nospitalis iif ng i L/istrict ( 
tor tuberculosis patients, one in the Rocky ind to sateguard the public health. Th: 
Mountain states and one in Southern Calli- provides for a board of examiners whicl 
fornia > aut! ed lice ll dertakers ind embalmers 
tor this purpose after a suitable examinatio1 (J. A. 
Phe Sundr Bill CH. R. 13870), whi + 
passed the House on May 11 and passed the New Mexico.—Amendments have 
Senate with amendments on May 24 makes passed to the Regulations Governing t! 
the tollowing appr at or the Publi ting and ( trol ot Commu 
Health Service lLiseases by which the names of cases 
Pay. allowances and mmutatior enereal diseases are to be reported, 
of medical officer $ 856.000 special circumstances, where treatment is 
Pay of acting assistant surgeons 275.000 ntinued r the patient so conducts 
Pay of all other « THY loves 740,000 seit as t be a menace to society In 
Freight transportati and travel latter case the health officer is given auth 
ng expenses 40,000 t 1s late such persons 
uel, light and wate: 135,000 + 


Furniture and repairs to same & 000 North Dakota.—By act of the last leg 


Purveying depot, purchase of med- lature, the budget of the North Dakota St 
al, surgical and hospital supplies 85,000 Board of Health ceases to operate after 

livgienic Laboratory $5,000 

\Mlarine hospitals 625,000 + 

Medical Examination care otf sea Pennsylvania.—During the year 1919 ¢ 
men et 220 000) Legislature ot the tate ot Pennsylva 

Vreparatior i nent of re assed 11 acts affecting the public healt 
mains of deceas officer >, OOM iidition to a number of amendments 

Journals and S00 erning minor matters 

Act Ni 136 authorizes the county 

lotal 34,054,500 missioners in any county or the authorities 
The following is also provided iny city of the third class to erect joint | 

| medical urgical and hospital itals for communicable diseases. Fifteen s« 
fos tions deal with the details of cooperation 
(ether Gan ear tick be act 166 certain amendments were made 
satients) of the Pubit the laws concérning the health boards 
Healt! Service $4,000,000 cities of the third class It is provided 

»55.000 these amendments that the council of the cit 

of all have authority to appoint members « 

Field tnvestiontions 100,000 the board, their officers and subordinates. TI 

Interstate quarantin ms OMX second change in existing laws provides that 

the city clerk shall be ex officio secretary 

Pellagra 16.000 the board of health 

Biologic products 50 O00 \ct 191 provides for the appointment 

Division of Venereal Diseases 200,000 the Governor by and with the consent of the 


Seni ot a Deputy ssione salt 
Hospital and Sanitorium facilities enate, 1 Deputy Commissioner of Hea 


for di harged ick ind disabled in the State Board, to be a physician of at 


least ten years professional experience and a 


soldiers, sailors and marines 295,000 

This bill also allows $1015.000 &raduate of a licensed medical college. The 
t the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene salary is to be $6,500 a year and necessary ex 
Board.—(J. A. 7 


+ Act 198 is to provide more effectual pro 


tection of the public health. It requires evi- 


District of Columbia —H. R 13846 was dence of vaccination against smallpox or 


introduced on April 29 and referred to the immunity to the disease from every child 


enter or attend any of the schools, 


or private Certincates of vaccination 

ve in accordance with State regulations 

authorizes the financing by the 

ghs of the construction of sewag: 
( sewage purification plants 

and Act 271 consider the details 

dical inspection in the public schools, 

t last named taking from boards of 

ol directors the option they formerly 

sed of deciding not to have medical 

ection in the schools of their districts 


umerates the communicable diseases 


tions being devoted t 


details of notih 


quarantine, forms and records, tech- 


ce. et Act 411 limits the keeping and 
tering of animals save under permit of 
epartment of health 


HEALTH NOTES—GENERAL 
lus 
Ala 


been 


STATE 

Alabama.—Dr. L. W 
recently elected President of the 
Medical 


conspicuous members of 


Johnston, of 


ima State Association, has 


of the most 
for a 


the 


fraternity in the state 
He is a graduate of 


Univer 


mnie dic al 


imber of years 


Medical Department of the State 

ty and has served for a number of years 
the State Board of Censors and the 

Committee of Public Health of the State 


Medical Association. 

\ conference of the County Health Off 
ers of Alabama was held in Montgomery, 
lune 4 and 5, 1920. The State Health Of 
heer, S. W. Welch, M. D., in addressing 


the group, quoted the statement of Dr. L 
the U. S. P. H 
ide at the conference of the Surgeon Gen 
provincial health 
“Accord 


1920, by 


Lumsden, of Service, 
the state and 
Washington, D. ( 

January. 
state health 
full-time 
the 
sixteen of maintained by 
Alabama.” Dr. Welch 
16 health officials 
invitation, 


il with 
ficers in 


g to data secured in 
orrespondence with officers, 


county 
United 


eighty-ecight 


there 


health 


are 
officers employed in 
States, whom are 
im was 
gratified that 


present in 


each of the 


was response to his 


nd each was an opportunity to re 
port upon the activities of his unit, and the 


given 


progress made during the past six months. 
These reports revealed a decided advance 
ment in the technique of rural health work 

[wo years of experience with numerous 


\ct 442 makes it unlawful for any individual 


r association to advertise as cing engaged 


treating 


protession of 


organs of either 


for any publisher 


sex It is likewise unlawful 


rtisements of such nature 


Penalt $1,000 and 


imprisonment for not more than a _ 


\ct 446 oneerns itself with the education ot 


hildren mentally ort physically detective 


towe ther 


The text of these amendments 
vith the regulations of the Advisory Board 
of the Department of Health, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, find place in the official pub 
lheation ot the Department Pennsvlvant 
and varied types of sanitary latrine have 


steady process ot elin ition of 


led, by a 


the impractical and unfit, to the selection 
of four basic types which are now recom 
mended by the de partment ot health These 
are named in the order of their economic 
and sanitary value—the chemical toilet 
the septic tank; the septic privy and the pit 
privy. 

In towns of 200 or more homes not 
served by sanitary sewers, the box and can 
system with scavenger service may be suc 

system of this sort 


ope rated a 
than 


cessfully 


200 homes cannot 
the 


impractical in 


which serves less 


be self-supporting monthly fee 


op 


upon 
basis, and is therefor 
eration. 

It had 
present 


per 
standardized and commercialized equipment 


been recognized by many of those 


that future success in achieving 100 


cent rural sanitation must depend upon 


these structures, combined with sim 


of installation Dr. W. | 


has demonstrated the feas 


tor 
plicity Burt, of 
Talladega county 


this by securing from commercial 


production of the following ap 


ibility of 


sources 


proved types of equipment, which may be 


purchased upon application to the health 


septic tank and septic privy of 


a wooden box for pit 


ofhce \ 
cement construction 
wooden 
system. The 


distinct 


and cast iron, cement and 


the 


type 


boxes wor box and can 


commercialized product shows a 


gain in economy and ease of installation; 


the advantage of esthetic values 


it also has 
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which will encourage adequate care in op 


eration. It is helieved that when the farmer 


can drive into town and purchase from an 


intelligent salesman a sanitary appointment 
for his home, which has been selected as 
a result of personal inspection and under 
this 


other house 


standing, he will be as eager to make 


purchase as he now is to buy 
furnishings which he sees displayed in the 
shop window 


The 


Anti-Tuberculosis 


Secretarv of the State 
Mr. J. M 


Graham, gave the Conference his assurance 


Executive 
Association, 
of a understanding between the 


health 


Association, 


complet 


state and county officials, and the 


which will 
the addi 
a special tuberculosis nurse to the 
Bureau of Public Health 
Board of Health 


The discussions which developed during 


Anti-Tuberculosis 


result in the immediate future in 
tion oft 
staff of the 


ing of the State 


Nurs 


the meeting were enlivened by comments 
upon the work now being accomplished by 
the various divisions of the State Board 
of Health 

Before adjournment it was decided that a 
second conference will be held in Birming 
end of six months 


+ 


State Board of 
ninth Health 
May 10 to 15, in 
time 


ham at the 


Health 
Con- 


Kentucky.—The 
held its 


ference 


annual Officers’ 
Louisville, which 
included for the first every public 
state, the meeting being 
state 


physicians 


health nurse in the 


a complete success Prominent and 


city officials, as well as many 


and nurses from other 
ent. \ “The 
partment” was read by Dr 


Health Officer of 


states, were pres- 
City Health De 
Wm. H. 
Cincinnati. 


+ 
Maine 


paper on 


Peters, 


Maine.—T Anti-Tuberculosis As 
sociation has recently 
Maine Public Health 


purpose of entering 


reorganized into the 
Association for the 
into a broader health 
work in Maine than was possible under the 
old name and by-laws. Such work as pre- 
child 


well as 


natal care, welfare and venereal dis- 


tuberculosis work, will be 


W. A. Harris 


One aim in the 


ease, as 
now included in its program. 
is its executive secretary. 
reorganization is to unify under one head 
all the private health organizations in the 
state and to work more closely with such 


state departments as the Maine Department 
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of Health, School Department, Depart: 


of Charities and Correction, and other 
Dr. A. L. Smith, of Machias, has b 
appointed District Health Officer for Ha 
This 
pointment completes the ranks of the d 
trict health officers in Maine, making eig 
state. Dr. Smith, who is a gr 
Jefferson Medical College, Ph 
delphia, has been a practising physician 
for fifteen yea 


cock and Washington counties. 


for the 
uate of 


Machias since 1896, and 


has been connected with the U. S. P 
Service, with the rank of Acting Assista 
Surgeon. 


Miss Edith M. Soule has been appoint 
Director of the new State Division of Pu 
lic Health Nursing and Child Welfare, a: 
will assume her duties in July. Throug 
the codperation of the Red Cross and 
Public 
sion has been made immediately possible 
the State Health Department. 

+ 

Michigan.—The recently appointed healt 
Alpena, Dr. Du 
Hastings, Dr. C. H 
Charlevoix, Dr. F. F. McMilla: 


Maine Health Association, this di 


officers in Michigan are: 
can A. 


Barber: 


Cameron; 


Escanaba, Dr. H. J. Defnet:; Hancock, Dr 
W. H. Dodge; and Saginaw, Dr. J. H 
Powers 


A portable laboratory is under construc 
tion by the Michigan Department of Health, 
under the direction of State Sanitary En 
Rich and 
Young. It 
a special body mounted on an automobile 


gineer Edward D. Director of 


Laboratories C. C. consists o! 
chassis and is equipped with the necessary) 
apparatus and materials for bacteriological! 
and chemical analysis of water and for th« 
various kinds of clinical work that the Stat: 
Laboratory is called upon to do. This sum 
mer a campaign to improve conditions aif 
fecting public health is to be started at th: 
various summer resorts located in the stats 
truck it 
work can be done in a very effective an: 
It can also be used in con 


By means of this is believed that 


rapid manner. 


nection with investigation of typhoid 
fever epidemics and in stream pollution 
work. 

For the purpose of obtaining compara 
tive data in two counties of the state i 


which conditions are of a contrasted char 
acter, Healt! 


is conducting physical examinations of all 


the Michigan Department of 


PUBLI¢ 


The when 


some 


school children reports, 


lated, should show interesting 
lings in view of the totally different con 
ns in the localities chosen. 

Million Fingers” is the 
under which the Detroit 


Health calls attention to the need 


striking 
Depart- 


Three 
tion 
nt of 


cleanliness in places which handle food 


fis. The citizens receive their meals and 
plies from 30,000 different persons, 80 
cent of whom are aliens. Many can 
ther read nor write the English lan- 


and printed rules and instructions 
The difficulty of 


food 


re not readily grasped. 
reventing disease transmission by 
ndlers at times of an influenza epidemic 
ay be appreciated from the above. 

About 200 children, tubercu- 
sly inclined, are attending special open 
Detroit The Board of Edu 


ition is arranging for the care of 900 more 


anemic or 
S¢ hools in 


» have been discovered by the Depart 
ent of Health nurses and for whom there 
re now no such provisions. 

The Detroit Department 
ind it necessary to ignore complaints of 


of Health has 


sanitary dwellings unless made in writing 
d with the signature of writer attached 
ist year 1,213 complaints were found to 


without cause and represented the ef- 
orts of people to vent their spite on un- 
friendly neighbors. 

Chose practitioners of medicine 
the sick, offering 


ailments, are 34 


illegal 
quick 


who prey upon 
ire cures for all 
number than they 


ording to a recent bulletin of the Detroit 


less in 
were a year ago, ac- 
Board. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the physical de- 
exclusive of the teeth, found in school 
children in Detroit by Health 
1919 were corrected during the year. 
The remain- 


fects. 
nurses in 
Ten 
per cent are under treatment. 
ng 53 per cent are uncorrected. 


+ 


New Mexico.—A case of Malta fever has 
been reported in a goat herder in Chaves 
The patient denies the use of goat 
from 


county. 
milk, but drank water from 
which the goats drank and through which 


a cistern 


they walked. 

The State Health Department, in inves- 
tigating an outbreak of diphtheria at Dilia, 
in Guadalupe county, found seven carriers 


out of 47 persons examined. With the con- 
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trol of the carriers the outbreak rapidly 
diminished 


\ spec ial 
conducted 


“Keeping Fit” campaign has 
The 
shown in 20 high schools to 
adults. W. W. Raisner and J. V. 


held representatives in 


the exhibits 


been exhibit has been 
986 boys and 


Hopkins 


were the charge of 


Through a questionnaire to its physicians, 


to which less than half of these medical 
men replied, it has been determined that 
only a small portion of the patients with 


venereal disease in the state are receiving 


treatment other than by themselves with 


patent medicines 


+ 


New York.—Prompt and vigorous action 
by the health officer of Fort Covington, Dr 
McArtney, undoubtedly prevented a serious 
outbreak of that 
Several hundred people who were 


smallpox in community 


recently 


promptly vaccinated escaped the disease, 


while the two persons who refused to be 


vaccinated developed smallpox 
The 
State Department of Health has been con 


fJureau of Venereal Diseases of the 


ducting very active camipaigns in the fol 


February, 
April, 


Corning 


January, Utica; 


March, 


Hornell; and 


lowing cities: 
Binghamton; 
Elmira May 3, 
In addition, work in the rural districts was 
of the 


Schenectady; 
and 
carried on under the auspices Home 
Demonstration Bureau in the following coun 
ties during the months of April and May 
Che 


and 


Tioga, 
Jefferson 


Chemung (Elmira), Broom, 


Orleans, Monroe, 
Since the 


more than 100,000 people have been reached 


nango, 
Oneida bureau was established 
through its educational propaganda. 

The Annual Conference of Health Offi 
cers of New York State held at 


Saratoga Springs on September 7, 8 and 9, 


will be 


with headquarters at the Grand Union 
Hotel. 
The Wayne Red 


tablished two public health nursing districts 


County Cross has es 


with Sodus the headquarters for the north 


ern section and Lyons for the southern, 


the work in the respective districts being 


facilitated by the use of automobiles fur 


nished by the chapter. 


An outhne of a lecture on tuberculosis 


for use before lay audiences in connection 


with the department set of lantern slides 


on this subject is now available, and may 


| 
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be obtained by writing to the Supervisor 


of Exhibits of Health 
Albany, N. Y 
Dr. Minna Mary 


the | ake (,eorge 


State Department 
Health 
District, ts 
the 


Rohn, 
Health 
sanitary 
his 


residents 


Othcer 
ot now 
completing a shores 
f Lake 


the 


ot 
will be 
the 


survey 
furnished 
lake 

as also completed a sanitary 
to be 


(st orge 
to summer 


Falls h 
the 


on 
Glens 
which is dis 


survey, report of! 


tributed to the citizens 


Dr. Alfred H 


Preventive 


\ survey which Seven 
Dentistry at 
the 
York 
the Health 


Department of the New York County Chap 


son, Professor of 


Columbia | declares is 
kind 


is being undertaken by 


niversity 


first 


of its ever made in New City, 


Service 
Red Cross 


ter American 


All the free dental clinics for children in 


the city are asked to codperate in getting 
together complete and authoritative statis 
tics on the extent and character of the 
dental needs among the children 


A letter sent by the Department to each 
of the 47 Manhattan Island asks 
their coéperation and requests them to add 


clinics on 


to their card indexes of cases a type of rec 
ord card which has been prepared by the 
Department in consultation with the Asso 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor and the leading dental authorities in 
the city. The card suggested is of the sim 
plest kind and is designed to make a rec 
ord of only. It is not to 
supersede any existing methods of record- 
ing treatments, but it 
will be uniform for all 47 agencies. 


examinations 


examinations and 

On the basis of returns for twelve months, 
the Department to report, 
the and of the 
needs for dental work among the children 


plans make a 


showing scope character 


in New York City and any need that may 
exist for increased facilities for free treat 
ment. 
+ 
Oklehoma.—The Medical School of the 


S,ate University of Oklahoma was recently 
given “A” standing by the Council on Edu 


cation of the American Medical Associa 
tion. Dr. LeRoy Long is the dean. 

Fully 400 physicians attended the 28th 
Annual Meeting of the Oklahoma State 
Medical Association held in Oklahoma City 
May 18-20, 1920, inclusive. 


JouRN AL OF 


Purtic HEALTH 


Pennsylvania.—The 
Health is 


State Commissi 


of making 
to be 
Alto 


and t 


preparations for 


held 


Tuberculosis 


training camp 
Mont 


on June 28 


Those 


on the gr 


of the Sanatori 
until Jul 
all of 
medical directors and certain of 
The that will 
include health, scl 


and 


continue 


who are to attend are 


county 


state nurses. subjects 
emphasized child 
health, milk inspection 

methods pe cial 


the 


laborat 
will be 

the activities 
organizations of each 
the 


stress also 


upo! coordinating of 


var‘ous civic count 


in the 


work 


carrying out <¢ county healt 


+ 


North Carolina.—This state is taking ste; 
through the distribution of advice, sugges 
tions of procedure, a; 
plicable under the Guilford County Pub! 
Morals Act, which was extended to the e1 


and legal forms 


tire state by enactments of 1919, to cor 
bat various vices, especially prostitutior 
That statute makes using or leasing a1 


building, when that building is devoted. ti 


immoral purposes, such as_ prostitutior 
gambling or illegal sale of intoxicating 
liquors, a public nuisance. It makes the 
building itself and the furniture and fix 
tures in it also a nuisance. There are tw 
methods by which this nuisance may be 


abated: 


First, If it is established in a criminal! 
proceeding against the owner or lessee oi 
such building that such nuisance exists, a1 
order of 


abatement shall be entered as 


of the judgment in the cause. 


part 


Second, By a civil action for injunctio: 
brought in the name of the State of Nort! 
Carolina on the relation of a prosecuting 
attorney (in case the prosecuting attorney 
fails to act, by any citizen of the 


the nuisance is 


county 


wherein to be 


alleged 
found). 


If the injunction is made permanent, a 
judgment making it so shall include a: 
order of abatement, which order shall di 


rect the removal from the building or place 
of all the fixtures, furniture, musical in 
struments or movable property used in con 


ducting the nuisance and shall direct a 
sale thereof in the manner provided for 
the sale of chattels under execution. It 


shall further command the closing of the 


building, or places, against its use for 


nd s Keep t | 
] 
ear, 1 less s err ‘ 
+} d repr pr 
nvolve the expenditure of publi 
the maintenance of persons « 
ting the law The ¢ 
1 7 
at least part lly 
| ceeds t I the re ired sale f 
nd in such |} ses 
t ith rate that has 
re iced ring ot the past 
the State Board ot He s 
r tor inother intensive effort 
t nost aily nreventable of all 
t sn ea i] preve able 
] 11 
table diseases that ar 


f North Carolinians 


{1 men this summer the State Board 


me! 

th will strive for the vaccinat 

imum of 50,000 persons 
work will be directed by Dr. Charles 
gun of the me dical faculty f the 
sity of North Carolina, and D 


South Carolina.—The Darlington County 
Department, in codperation with the 
ty Board of Education, began a il 


gn against the house fly on April 6 \ 
re f this can paigi was the contest 
the school children Prizes were ot 
to the school children of the county 
ving the most attractive posters show 
e house fly as a carrier of diseas¢ 
separate contests were arrafiged for the 


] 


lored schools 


nd 


secon 


t and 


$20.00 $10.00 


contest closed on 


from the s¢ 


the ne¢ 


testants 
that 


from 


the small number of the 


ter was on account of the closing of the 
ls during the time of the contest. The 


in the hite schools were 


thre e 
the 


winners 


s, while of the the schools for 


red 


in 


second and third 


children, 


taken by | 


zes were OVS 
For one of the results of the campaig! 
6 homes of white people have be 
eened against flies, and the houses of 77 
the darker race. 
+ 

Virginia —During the first four months 
20 there have been 1,821 re porte d cases 


SIX ce aths 
) ) ar ‘ +} for th tire 
) ) t} dis 
{ s, while in 1918 six 
t ted t t In January 
19. ther 129 cases, against 467 it 
~ f +} ‘son. with 
t the coresp d 
eg t t | March the tis 
t gainst 261 f March, 1919 
tt w and 267 cases 
pective yur rg \ 1 ot this year 
ally vas reported of the 100 
t the Cal it has ap 
eare <imatelv half of the counties 
the atat 
Nearly tnre is any wore ire 
g ft the perils of therl 1 as 
‘ Id s f all f ther had the ber 
t f the car f painstaking physicians 
\ t re t 1 study t 
statistics made |} the State 
\ Plecke the s | t 
e the mothers have proper 
mpete attentior the 
hand, under litions as they exist, wit! 
large prop t ithers dept ved of 
such painstaking care, the maternal death 
rate actuall . e t every 185 births 
king maternity second only to tuberct 
sis ts danger t wol vetween the 
s of 15 and 45 years 
State Health Commissioner Ennion G 
Williams urges the more general use ot 
whooping cough r pertussin vaccine in 
dealing with epidemics of this disease si 
dangerous to small childret Excellent re 
it re btained even vhere the child 
has begun to cough The use of the vac 
‘ is re mmended whet whooping 
ugh breaks out in tl neighhborhood 
ind is wi where the children have been 
exposed Its use modifies the cough, even 
fter the disease has become well-seated 
State health workers are very much 
pleased health work undertaken volun 
tarily | the se! r class of the St Paul 
Normal and Industrial School, an institu 
tion for colored childre it Lawrenceville 
This class, following a course given it in 
physical inspection of school children by 
Dr. Mar Evel Bryd f the Bureau 
of Child Welfare of the State Department 


LI \l 29 
i 
[. Buchanan of the medical { 
Wak Forest College 
+ 
first 
was Se, and third 
) 
EEE on April 30, with 129 
pr 
h Is of white chil 
schools. It is 
11 
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ot Health, inspects the 51 children in th 
primary grade t the s ith the t 

lowing result re tound with de 
tective hear ng } id etective teeth ne 
two were ttering frot throat troubl 


West Virginia.—T) 


ciation tor tl past two years has devote 
one night exclusively to the discussion 
publi health questions On the 19th of 
May a night meeting was addressed by Dr 
Carl F. Raver on he Necessity for a Ne 


Vital 
Health Commissioner, on 


Statistic Law”; by Dr. S. L. Jepsor 
Che Health Cen 
Control,” 


ter as a Factor in Disease ind 


great treat was viven to the large audienc: 
General 


Med 


by an address by Ass 
\ | McLaughlin o1 


stant Surgeon 


ventive 


Lic al 


their o ylivation sa 


Wisconsin.—To acquaint m: met 


the state more fully with 


guardians of the public health, representa 
tives of the Wisconsin State Board of Healtl 
recently visited a number of county medical 
ocieties ind iddressed them on publi 
health movements whose success is largely 
dependent upon the practicing physicians 


hese speakers were Dr. Robert Oleson. act 
ing Epidemiologist; Dr. W. D. Stovall. Di 
State Laboratory; and Dr. I. | 
and Dr. G. W. Henika, of the 


Social 


rector of th 
Chompson 
Hywiene 

Appleton, Wis., 


bs« rit d 


Bureau of 


Citizens of and adjoining 


communities have su $500,000 to 
build a 
large the 
totally 
& 


otheer of Fond du Lax 


N. J Malloy, resigned 
+ 


Province its 


new St. Elizabeth's hospital to e1 
city’s hospital facilities which are 
inadequate for the demand 

elected healt! 


Wis., to 


now 


Dana has been 


succeed Dr 


Nova Scotia.—Th« greatly 


encouraged at the approval of the program 
suggested by the Nova Scotia 


the Red 


Provincial 


Branch of ross, by the League 
of Red Cross Societie 
Che ic health 


nurses 


splendid pub course for 
outlined it 
the 


in cooperation 


this program, organized 


under auspices of Dalhousie University 


with various other bodies in 


the City of Halifax and financed by free 


Red 


about to be very greatly supplemented 


the Cross, 1s 


Col 


scholarships granted by 


JOURNAL 


Purptic 


Frank \ Woodbury who kas 


en demobilized from the Army 
Service has ee! ippointed by th } 
tive t the Nova Scotia Branch ot tl 


Red Cross to devote his entir: 


organization, selection of Stati 
details of equipment 


two traveling clini 


tO gO throughout the province 
the months of July and August 
Dhese clinics are to he organized 


semi-military basis and will carry wit! 


trained specialists with operating 


fit and 


complete equipment for ren 


tonsils al d ade I oids and correction oft 


ial aetects found school chi 


ctions of the provi 


chair and 


outht tor clea 


ind putting into | conditior 


school children unable t 


ulosis spec lalist 


such service: a tuber 


ill coéperate with the family doct 


g determine the diagnosis wher 


cal physician seeks advice: an eye 


Clalist to give advice and to t or pre 


icnses where advisable: a 


nursing corps 


assist the doctors in their operative pri 


into the 


establish 


Ires, some trained to go hom 


the tuberculous to such sanit 


reforms as may be required; and som 


and some of the 


the doctors 


nurses te 


trained in health teaching The entire 
sonnel will codperate closely with the | 
tamily doctor 

Che plan of the Red Cross even cont 
plates carrying with these traveling cli: 


facilities for impressing sanitary lessons 


educational moving picture films and 
communities where moving pictures 
not be shown, graphic lessons by proj 


ing lanterns, the lecturers with the part 


being trained to elaborate and supplem 


h graphic lessor 


It is believed that the traveling cli: 
planned for Nova Scotia will have very fa 
reaching effects throughout this provi 


ind throughout Canada, both in promoti 
public health and in relieving life handica; 
in isolated communities, such as the small 
fishing villages. 


Full 


experiences 


diaries are to be written up of t! 


of those associated with t 


traveling clinics, and publicity will be giv 
the 


in the press to progress of the m 


ment. 


+ ton ¢ 
— 
— 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND 
OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE 


t Hazard.—This is a study of the eff great advantag Several emplovees should 
f certain devices used for protecting - 4 T Se far rder to allow « 
the sand-blasting process Phe k tewe rs veek sh 1 his 
made a plant where th sa ( t S re ‘ ( sumptives lust 
ust uy é rts Phe ha working rs regulated t the 
s was done 1 the usual cabinets ha ty strenet ser f competition with healt! 
aust and with hoppers chow he workers 1 unt dictar ample yppor 
< vere ded wit the sua t t t ‘ erate w fie ies ight relapse 
t t respirator wit i curs and st eve ea hel at hand 
t ue and al alt al Ise witl shou rs tance en tered 
lhe Palmer vater-spra\y il iratus t f sucl i il il Papw rtl 
‘ tor dust counting higt st co ts ( Ol < esc! caret 
et ¢€ ( ré orted were talne ro. Suita st ilo tne es cat 
the sand last cabinet al iverage ofl vaste umal nat i Wal 
nillwr particies per ib leet It ‘ re ted \ i 
na that the respirator rem ( t \\ ) 
t of the dust by count a 7 per + 
weight The combinatior elmet Industrial Hygiene in Japan—The Kk 
tor vave distin \ etter results ut evatuc Spinning Companys Limited ck 
were still far nu excess of the limits scr es ( we | ampl et now t cares 
considered safe The combinat I tor ts ‘ ‘ il workers | eacl 1 
rator and helmet provided wit sit ts mills ar giene imspectors’” and nurses 
ressure (from 2 t 7 cubic teet per wl ‘ lea te tect ckness in its early 
pre ath reduced the amount dust stag worker et eing empl ved 
git within the helmet al brought about a givel phvsical eXamuinatiol and atter 
tion remarkably satistactory The writ ne hire ccinated and examined twice 
‘ umend that for polishing shops tl eal e temperatur f all workers is 
gent of dust snou we ally be Kept tT \ tit each mont! 
milligrams per cubic toot at ls ld t \t ario times ct tationed at the e1 
ge over 0.03 milligrams In tact, it was trances of the mills wat yperatives pass 
that the helmet supplied with the pos y ater ling up for examination those 
air pressure alone without the respirator vho show signs f ill healtl The super 
practically as good results It is recon tendent me sitors, foremen, etc., are 1 
ed that workers within sand-blast cal structed to wat the operators for a similar 
e provided wit positive-air-pressure 1 st Dorn ries and other buildings are 
ts and with respirators of the generall at ofed and a bacteriologist is emploved 
tvpes Winslow. Greenburg and Reeves solely in anti-pla e stud In each mill at 
Health Reports, March 5, 1920 ti-plague corps is orga ‘ for an emer 
+ vency Each n S a Nos] tal to care tor 
Poultry Farming an Occupation Suitable the sick and the company has sanitoria \t 
for Consumptives.—The waste of human the hospitals are nurses with midwiter 
terial caused directly bv the tubercle bacil licenses who atte! d women employees 
s calls for immediate action Because in In addition tl company makes available 
Itry farming, to be successful, workers recreational and educational. facilities and 
st have a full knowledge of the subject, it supplies at cost, quarters, food and clothing 


ust be conducted on a large scale and the It als col icts general welfare and reliet 
ilding up of such a farm requires so much work unds for the latter being partly de 
ergy as to be out of the question for the rived from the Kanebo Mutual Benefit Assi 
erage consumptive, but the consumptive ciation H. N 
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Bacteriology of Vital Pulps.—From pul 


an i s were nega 


From 40 teetl 


pyor 


strep- 


Thomas B 
April 


19°20 


Problem of the “Positive Throat” in 


Diphtheria Convalescents.—A vaccine made 


from diptheria bacil was 


administered 


these 
persons who we rriet he bacilli for 


dist ast 


undue length of time following the 


The series course ot 


practice im am 1s¢ la n | D1 | There was no 


and mn act ry reatments were 


any time emy Twenty-four of thes 


patients cleared up with but one dose of vac 


cine, 15 with tw 


one with 


rour 


with seven doses 


number 


| 
ina 


tically positive 2 urs before vaccination be 


came completely negative 24 hours after vac 


cination Chirt 


eared 


night, whil 


Source and Significance of streptococci 
in Market Milk.—The saliva, skin and feces 


of 45 cows were examined for normal strep 


tococci present in these locations, and 


strains were isol: d studied of which 


were 1 trom teces 


milk 


from the sk 


samples 


tv-SIX 


of the 


strains of strept 


Fifty SIX oT 
hemolytic, out of which 4 


of the emolytic types 


with bovine mast 
cCocc! are 


kept 


1 
pal source ot 


practi 


under 


cow's udder 
saliva, skin 
hemolytic S. Jor 


\pril 1, 1 


Vagina, 


Protein Fever. The Effect of Egg-White 
Injection on the Dog.—A series of exper 


nts was carried out first on 


Repeat: d 


gs 


subcutaneous 


ions of egg-white in guinea pigs prod 


ynstant fever associated with most of tl 


ms of infection. Repeated subcutaneous 


ion egg-white in dogs do not affect tl 


temperature curve and do not produce fe 


Seymour J. Lab. & 


1. Fel 


Cohen, f 


1920 pp 


Wassermann Results With Anti-Com- 
plementary Sera.—It is suggested that such 


instead of being discarded, should be 


sera 
titrated with varying amounts of complement 


to determine their complement 


fixing power 


an he then made with this additional 


umount of complement added. In most cases 


may he 


without 


Miles | 
VU ed.. | e! 


obtained 


resuits 
additional 


specimens 


th. & Clin 


+ 
the Colon—Typhoid Group 
Isolated From a Case of Furunculosis.— 


lt is often considered that staphylococci at 


Bacillus of 


the sole causes of boils. The authors record 


1 case where an organism having the mor 
phological and cultural 


] 


characteristics of tl 
The cure 


autogenous 


on group was the causative agent. 


patient by means of an 


vaccine showed the etiological relation of tl 


anism.—Oliver Schwab, J. Inf. D 


and 


s H L M ) | s M Strar 
with rie and rt 1 it cul nd skin strept 
uc tit rcilli times ‘ i in milk is the 
spore bear t fapny treptococci trom the 
“ay | es i\ been non 
teet aded by cue ed hy + 
up w within a to 
«only | s took longer 
Brownlie. M. D Mar 
p. 706 
——$>+ 
th) 1920. 26 f 
> 


